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A PROPHET 


By 


T was the evening of the fourth Sunday 

in the month of June 188—, exactly 

nine years eleven months and three weeks 

from the famous day of the Rev. Philip 

Millward’s prophecy. On July 4, 187—, 

he had declared that the end of the world 

would take place in ten years, and never 
for a moment since then had he swerved. 

And now the time was very near when, 
once and for all, his word would be put to 
the test and the vast army of believers 
who trusted in him would know the truth. 

The Church of St. Clement was full to 
overflowing with a congregation drawn 
from every rank of life—rich and poor, 
fashionable and obscure—for the Rev. 
Philip was advertised to preach under the 
startling titlk—‘‘ ONE WEEK More.” It 
was a title to draw the dullest. 

Not only the body of the church, but 
the great heavy, ugly galleries, which 
seemed to the aisles under their 
weight, were crowded to the last corner. 
The long, tedious, and unmusical service 
had been listened to with exemplary 
patience. But there was a sigh of relief, 
and an unmistakable sense of satisfaction 
breathed through the rustle of subsiding 
silk gowns, as the Rev. Philip stepped into 
the pulpit. After a short prayer, he 
opened his manuscript before him and 
began. 


crush 


He had changed greatly in the lapse 
of years. His former timidity had entirely 
left him. He had lost the hesitating 
touch of the scholastic man. He looked 
at his audience with the bold eyes of the 
practised preacher. As he settled to his 
task, he spoke with the force and vigour 
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which comes only from long use. He 
marshalled his arguments with skill, and 
he neglected no chance of a rhetorical 
appeal. He had acquired all the tricks 
and turns of the orator—the raising and 
lowering of the voice, the studied pauses, 
and the frequent use of images and analo- 
gies. He knew, in fact, how to keep a 
crowded congregation hanging on his 
He had mastered the art of 
that word should be 
listened to, and should carry its precisest 
meaning. 

And now the 


words. 


securing every 


finest orator in the world 
could not have wished for a greater theme. 
Here was a congregation whom he had 
persuaded to believe with him that a mere 
week of human time lay between them 
and eternity. This week was what remained 
to them for probation and trial; by their 
in few days their eternal 
welfare might be decided. He appealed 
to them for nothing less than perfection 
of life up to the end—to cram every day 
with goodness ; to treat their temporal 
possessions as naught; nay, to save them- 
selves from perishing by using these as 
the Heaven. And 
then, summoning up all his powers for one 
last effort, he held his congregation spell- 
bound by a vivid picture of all that lay 
before them, and all the possibilities of 
this great issue—the chances of weal and 
woe, and the alternatives of a heaven of 
happiness or a hell of suffering—all to 
be decided in one brief week. 

This part of the sermon had a most 
tremendous effect on his excited 
audience. It seemed stir them to 


deeds these 


means of attaining 


now 
to 
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the very foundations. Fashionable ladies 
threw themselves on their knees and wept ; 
strong men filled the pauses of the sermon 
with inarticulate wailings for past sins. 
The congregation seemed to hold their 
breath at times, and then again to let it 
out in deep sighs of sorrow or relief. 
As he described the sufferings of hell, 
women would wince as if they saw the 
very furnaces before them; while, if he 
dwelt on the ecstasies of heaven, they 
would crane forward with their eyes filled 
with joy, as if they were looking through 
the gates of Paradise. The Rev. Philip, 
used to such scenes, made use of them 
all to heighten the effect. Every sign of 
horror he would use to emphasise the 
bitterness of hell; while every cry of 
delight he would catch at to depict more 
vividly the joys of heaven. 

At last the storm of passion seemed to 
sweep away. At the end of a passage 
which had brought the excitement to the 
highest pitch, the preacher stopped short 
and paused for a full minute. With a 
gesture of exhaustion, he wiped the 
perspiration from his brow, and leant 
back in the pulpit looking at his people. 
The voices were hushed ; nothing but the 
sobbing of women broke the silence. At 
last he seemed gradually to recover his 
strength, and then he resumed, now in a 
calmer and a lower voice 

“Friends,” he said, ‘‘ it is not well that 
at such a supreme moment any man 
should stand alone face to face with his 
Maker. It is but meet and right that we 
poor weak human beings should cling to 
the weak support of our common com- 
radeship in the presence of the All- 
Powerful Judge of the world. Alone, our 
eyes will be dazzled by the glory of His 
coming: alone, our hearts will stand still 
with fear: our life will cease, crushed by 
our sense of sin. On this day week it 
will not be well for any of us to be alone. 
It would be best, indeed, that we should 
be gathered together here under this sacred 
roof, and await the moment with prayer 
and fasting. But the human mind is weak, 


and on this occasion strange terrors assail 
us; we fear, some of us, that the very 


temples built with human hands may 
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crumble at the might and power of His 
coming. It seems best, therefore, that we 
should assemble under the vault of heaven 
itself; and, so that we may be as .ar as 
possible above this great Babylon upon 
which the shafts of His destruction will 
fall, we have decided to meet on the hill 
of Hampstead, on the open 

commonly known as the Heath.” 

He paused for a moment, and then went 
on very slowly— 

“‘ Thence we shall be able to look down 
upon this great city, doomed to fire, not 
without hope that we who have prepared 
for the day of His coming may be dealt 
with more mercifully than the reckless and 
improvident multitude who have scorned 
the warning of His Judgment.” 

So ending, the preacher sank on his 
knees, and, after a brief pause, while the 
congregation were following his example, 
he poured out a fervent and eloquent 
prayer, instinct through every word with 
the feeling of man’s tragic loneliness and 
helplessness in the presence of a catas- 
trophe too tremendous for his imagin- 
ation to grasp. Earth and all its crude 
realities seemed to fade away as the 
preacher voiced with very human feeling 
the sudden fears of strong men faced with 
death and all the conflict of emotion 
which is raised in every common breast 
by the prospect of exchanging a certain 
present, with all its known joys and pains, 
for a dim and shadowy future, full of 
vague dreams of delight and of monstrous 
shapes of agony. 

The intense and pathetic supplication 
came to its close, and, as if by a common 
instinct, the whole congregation remained 
kneeling and silent for several minutes, 
with a hush which not even the frightened 
women dared to break with their sobs. 
Only a frightened child could be heard 
crying, until the awe of that 
gradually hushed him also, nestling against 
the cheek of his weeping mother. Then 
the preacher moved from the still attitude 


ground 


silence 


of prayerful abasement in which he had 
stayed, and, without from his 
knees, looked out over the congregation. 
“Friends,” he said, “we will sing the 
hymn on our knees. We will sing Luther's 


moving 
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Hymn—the one which he wrote when filled 
in imagination with the fears which assail 
us now in reality.” And then, very slowly 
and solemnly, he read out the first verse 
of Luther’s Judgment Hymn— 

‘* Great God, what do | see and hear ? 

As he finished, the organ played through 
the great chorale, and finally from the 
crowded, kneeling church the hymn came 
with an intensity of feeling which had 
probably never been known at St. Clement’s 
in all its previous history. The instinct of 


” 


the moment dictated the fortes and pianos 
as well as any teacher, and the last verse 
ascended like a long, sighing prayer— 


Great Judge, to Thee our prayers we pour, 
In deep abasement bending ; 
O shield us through that last dread hour, 
Thy wondrous love extending. 
May we, in this our trial day, 
With faithful hearts thy word obey, 
And thus prepare to meet him! 


Ff. 


I doubt if ever before or since there has 
been so great a crowd on Hampstead 
Heath as on the night of July 4, 188—. 
It was a cloudless night, and very warm. 
In that clearer air the stars shone far 
more brilliantly than below to the toilers 
in the great city. Looking south, you saw 
the great yellow glare ascending from 
London as from some mighty furnace. 
The great gaunt trees that Turner loved 
stood out black against the sky. Both 
nature and man seemed to be waiting 
expectant for some great event. 

Every London crowd is to some-extent 
the same. There is always gathered 
round every great congregation of human 
beings in London an army of the curious 
and the mercenary, who profit by their 
passing wants and gape at their interests. 
But in this crowd there were, perhaps, 
fewer of these than is usual. It is true 
that even among the silent and absorbed 
groups of worshippers moved the noisy 
vendors of cooling drinks and penny 
pamphlets, who are vocal on the fringes 
of every London gathering. The medita- 
tions of the devout would be interrupted 
by the cries of ‘‘Sweet Cocoanuts,” “‘‘ End 
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of the World,’ One Penny,” or “‘ The Life of 
Mr. Millward, with Portrait, Two Pence.” 

On the whole it was a unique throng. 
There were men and women drawn from 
every rank and profession, many of them 
with their whole families beside them, 
resting on camp- stools, or even lying 
on the ground, wearily waiting. Some 
seemed restless and simply tired, others 
were absorbed in prayer, or you would see 
little groups among whom one would be 
reading a prayer or intoning a hymn. 

In some the feeling was so vivid that 
they seemed paralysed by fear; they sat 
on benches or chairs, pictures of abject 
misery, their faces buried in their hands, 
absorbed in the memory of past sins and 
misspent lives. Only the children seemed 
to feel no fear. Amid the groups they 
played about, oblivious of any coming 
doom, or lay in their parents’ laps over- 
come by the utter physical fatigue, and 
unaccustomed to this prolonged exile from 
bed. 

The crowd thickened round the spot 
where the prophet himself had taken his 
stand to await the great event. He had 
come there as early as eight o’clock, and 
for a whole hour he had addressed them in 
a sermon of marked power, working up all 
his hearers to an excited and passionate 
expectation. But now it was close on mid- 
night, and for three hours he had stood in 
silence, broken now and then by an out- 
burst of prayer, or a litany in which the 
crowd joined, repeating the responses with 
an urgency and importunity that seemed to 
assail the very gates of heaven. 

“Come quickly, come quickly, come 
quickly,” they repeated, and the prayer 
was caught and re-echoed across the 
Heath, rising and falling like a mighty sea. 

But as the hours passed, the crowd 
began to grow weary. The prayers ceased, 
and the enthusiasm began to sink down. 
As the night deepened, another cold 
besides that which is physical began to 
creep into their heart—the cold of doubt. 
It was midnight, and from far off the slow 
strokes of Big Ben’s hammer could be 
heard, wafted upwards on the southerly 
breeze. And as they heard it, there was 
utter silence throughout that multitude for 
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a short space, as if there was something 
in the moment necessarily critical—as if 
the witching hour of night would be 
naturally expected to produce such a 
mighty miracle as this. 

But the time passed, and the quiet of 
night resumed its sway, hardly broken by 
such a whisper of noise as ascends from 
London at that hour. And then, very 
gradually, just like the beginning of a 
great wind among the trees of a forest, 
there began .to grow a mighty murmur 
among that assembled host—a murmur of 
discontent and complaint. Four weary 
hours had passed, and there was no sign 
yet of that Advent. 

For the next hour that murmur rose 
and fell, sometimes abated by the desperate 
eloquence of the prophet, but once more 
increasing with the growing weariness of 
the waiting multitude, and as one o’clock 
approached, it became louder and louder, 
and yet more and more ominous. And 


so another hour passed and yet another— 
the darkest hours in that summer night. 
And very gradually at first, but faster as 


time went on, the crowd began to thin. 
The first to go were the loafers and 
onlookers, tired of the long vigil. ‘Taking 
up their traps, the vendors of penny 
literature and lemonade left the Heath, 
throwing back Parthian shafts of scorn at 
the weary watchers who had come in 
the fullness of faith. Their rude, coarse 
laughter echoed through the night, and 
the heart of the Rev. Philip Millward grew 
sick within him. 

Two o'clock boomed out from the 
distant clock-tower, and the first flush of 
dawn began to appear in the east. It was 
then, I think, that the first movement 
began among the faithful. Men and 
women who looked around for the Rev. 
Philip could see him nowhere; worn out, 
he had sunk down on the ground for a 
short rest. There was a rumour that he 
had left them, abandoning all in despair ; 
and this quickened the movement home- 
ward. There was no noise—no tumult, 
not even a murmuring, but group by group 
and individual by individual the crowd 
melted away. Perhaps if you had seen 
their faces, you would have discovered 
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that many wore a look of shame, as of 
men who felt that they had been brought 
on a fool’s errand, and expected the 
mockery of their friends. These were 
probably the men who afterwards so 
strenuously denied that they had ever 
been present. On others you would have 
detected a look of relief, as of men who 
had escaped from a mighty danger, and 
returned to life from the jaws of death, 
but it was probably on only a few faces 
that you would have seen any divine sign 
of disappointment, only on those of women 
or sick men struck with some incurable 
disease or blighted by some great disaster, 
who had looked forward to an easy eman- 
cipation from a life that had become a 
curse. 

And so the great concourse disappeared, 
and at last, when the coming day had 
chased away the darkness, and the whole 
Heath was flooded with the pale light of 
dawn, none were to be seen except a small 
group, in the midst of which the Rev. 
Philip still stood. All the members of 
this group looked very pale and tired, and 
the Rev. Philip himself appeared haggard 
and dejected. Still he was speaking man- 
fully, and they still lifted up their faces 
towards him. 

“Friends,” he was saying, “ friends in 
very deed, who alone have not deserted 
me in this hour of trial, God has thought 
best to leave us here a little longer—to 
prolong the weary waiting of His faithful 
people—to put off the day of His Advent. 
Friends, let us not complain. Let us go 
home determined to take profit from the 
time that is left to us, to gird up our loins 
for the fight that is still before us, to spend 
our days in preparation and prayer.” 

‘“* Amen,” came from the few who still 
lingered, as they bared their heads in the 
dawn. 

‘‘ Friends,” he went on, ‘let us kneel 
down and give thanks that mercy has 
been granted to us, and that a space for 
repentance has been left us.” 

And so they knelt, and the prayers of 
gratitude that came forth were, I fully 
believe, untouched by any sense of irony. 

But it was not so with the Rev. Philip 
himself. Behind all the calm exterior 


, 
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and the cool readiness with which he 
faced this crisis, his own feelings were in 
a tumult of chagrin and confusion. His 
fervent faith had been brought to the test, 
and the test had failed. He was not one 
of those that could survive a shattered 
faith. His fanaticism had been real, and 
now that it was gone, the world to him 
was a mere empty void. 

But beside this, there was working in 
him a more worldly feeling—a fear of the 
world. He looked beyond the loyal faces 
round him, and saw the vast grin of an 
unbelieving community. Above these 
prayers he heard the mocking laughter of 
the whole city when it heard the tale of 
that fruitless vigil. With these poor 
people, any excuse would serve as a 
shelter—a mistaken date, a change in the 
designs of Providence, a newly interpreted 
text. He was not one that would stoop 
to such; still, he knew his power over 
them, and he felt no disquiet in their 
regard. But he was not content with such 
allegiance, he could not be deaf to the 
mockery of the world; he had won the 
ear of England, and he craved for it still. 
He looked forward and saw himself the 
precarious leader of a small and despised 
sect, and his heart sickened at the pro- 
spect. He heard the mocking laughter of 
the multitude—he who had been fed upon 
their praises—and he shrank from it with 
a terrible fear. So it was that with his 
little group of followers, the Rev. Philip 
Millward went down from the Heath very 
wearily and sadly that summer morning. 


Ill. 


Philip Millward did not reach home until 
seven o'clock. He found his house—a 
large and substantial building in a West- 
End square—closed and quiet. It had 
been one of his crosses during the last 
few years that his family had shown no 
sympathy with his prophecies, and dis- 
played an utter indifference to his religious 
interests. It was a part of the bitterness 
of his home-coming to feel the victory of 
common-sense, which he could read in 
that quiet and sane household. 


He was horribly exhausted. He let 
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himself in, and tottering upstairs, he crept 
into his dressing-room. A light was still 
burning in one of the lower rooms, but he 
did not notice it. Too weary to undress, 
he threw himself on his bed, andin -:w 
minutes had fallen fast asleep, conquered 
by sheer exhaustion. 

He could not have been sleeping long 
when he suddenly awoke to a sense of 
great noise and tumult. But he had 
scarcely opened his eyes when he shut 
them again, smarting with terrible pain; 
for his room was full of smoke, and in a 
moment he realised that if he stayed where 
he was he would quickly be suffocated. 
With a desperate effort he threw himself 
from the bed on to the floor, groped his 
way on all fours towards the window, 
pushed it open, and thrust his head out, 
breathing in great draughts of air. He 
had come very near to dying where he 
was, and it was some moments . before he 
recovered from the dazed feeling which 
betokened the first stage of suffocation. 
Then he looked out into the street. 


Below him was a great crowd of people, 
who greeted his appearance with a mighty 


roar and then a sudden silence. But even 
as he looked, a great wave of smoke came 
up and hid them from his view, and a 
burning heat reached his face, driving him 
back for the moment. And then he 
realised the dreadful truth—the house was 
on fire in one of the lower storeys, and 
he was cut off! Turning round, he made 
one effort to escape through the room, but 
was once more driven to the window by 
the volumes of smoke, which had pene- 
trated through every crevice. Even if he 
had succeeded it would have been use- 
less, for the staircase was already in flames. 
Standing once more at the window, he 
looked down again. A breath of wind had 
blown the smoke aside, and he could see 
more clearly. And as he looked one 
great fear left him, for a small huddled 
group on the outskirts of the crowd showed 
him that at any rate he need not trouble 
for others—that his wife and children were 
safe. Probably they had been alarmed in 
time, but he, absent for many hours, then 
returning in silence, had been overlooked 
or forgotten, and left in that upper room. 
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And then he noted another thing. A 
fire-escape had been brought, and was 
even now leaning against the house, but it 
was too short, and in the meantime a 

It of flame had broken out above it, and 
he was already cut off from that hope of 
safety. 

So, very calmly and coolly calculating 
chances, he realised that he was doomed. 

It was, perhaps, better so. His mind 
travelled rapidly over all that people would 
say—how the mockery at his failure of last 
night would be lost in pity at his tragic 
end of this morning, how even some super- 
stition might spring up of a divine order 
underlying the event, or some ingenious 
psychologist might explain his prophecy 
by an instinctive foreknowledge of his own 
fate. Other and darker reasons might be 
given ; but at any rate that terrible laughter 
which he feared so much would be stilled— 
that vast human grin would subside into 
awe, and men would be silenced. 

But the flames were coming nearer: 
behind him was that thick cloud of 
impenetrable smoke, in front was the fierce 
heat of the fire already scorching his face 
and hair, and stinging his eyes with flakes 
of flame. 

He recoiled from the fierce pain. He 
did not fear death, but that death! His 
whole being quivered with physical terror 
as he realised what it meant. O God! 
He was indeed punished for daring to 
prophesy the will of the Most High. He 
fell on his knees, overcome with dread, just 
articulating one pitiful prayer to be saved 
from the horror of this fate. 

A shout reached him from below, and 
once more the veil of smoke was blown 
asunder, and he could see down. Busy 
hands were at work, and from neighbour- 
ing houses mattresses and beds were being 
fetched and laid on the paving-stones 
below. And then Millward knew that the 
last hope had been abandoned by the 
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crowd, and that it turned as a last resource 
to the despairing hope of softening his 
fall. But alas! he knew full well the 
hopelessness of such an attempt. That 
house was the highest in the square, and 
his room the highest in the house. From 
where he stood the fall to the pavement 
was fully sixty feet, and mattresses would 
not avail much at that distance. But still, 
in the short interval of clearness, Millward 
noted where the mattresses lay, and instinct- 
ively calculated how he could best leap. 

The veil of smoke closed once more, 
this time thicker than ever. As it came 
past him in great volumes he drew in his 
head instinctively, almost suffocated. Then 
suddenly from behind a great light burst, 
and turning he saw with horror that the 
fire had broken through the door, and that 
great flames were leaping out into the 
room. He was no coward, but to stand 
and wait for those flames was more than 
human nature could do. Without think- 
ing or arguing he mounted on to the 
window - sill, and crouched there as if 
waiting for a spring. 

He did not wait long. Suddenly a 
tongue of flame struck at him as if it had 
been some living animal. He gave a cry 
of exceeding pain, and then fell, rather 
than leapt, into the abyss below. 


The Rev. Philip Millward was right. 
The same papers that recorded the fiasco 
of Hampstead Heath contained a thrilling 
account of the fire in which he had lost 
his life, with the full details of his terrible 


death. Inthe face of such a tragedy the 
world was silent; and when his funeral 
took place a few days later, the car was 
followed by a vast concourse of people 
who, while regarding his prophecy as not 
fulfilled, mourned for him as they would 
have mourned for a martyr or a hero. 

And thus it was that Philip Millward 
half fulfilled his own prophecy. 
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WANTED to drop across Jack Thorne, 
for I had heard him mentioned as 
being an old farm labourer, thoroughly 
conversant with country customs and 
habits, who could, if he would, tell me 
of those rustic “ways that are dark.” 

So one March morning, cloudless and 
bright, but with a wind only too season- 
able for tender skins, I strolled out to a 
lonely cottage at some cross-roads, known 
as ‘‘Old Moll’s Grave.” An old woman 
with a sun-bonnet on her head and pattens 
on her feet was ‘“‘swilling down” the 
cottage floor. I took her to be the partner 
of Jack Thorne’s joys and sorrows, for, in 
answer to my inquiry, she said “ The ole 
man be out a crow-scarin’—most likely 
in Battens Wood piéce yander.” 

A path which ran through that field 
having been pointed out with very full 
details, I was soon on the spot. Sitting 
on the stile a moment to rest my feet, my 
eye scanned the land over without seeing 
the object of my search. Thinking, how- 
ever, I caught a sound on my right like a 
man clearing his throat, I turned and 
found I had failed to notice about twenty 
yards down the hedge a figure sitting in 
the sunlight but sheltered from the east 
wind, for his back was propped against an 
old elm. 


He had evidently taken up this position 
as being the most comfortable one for his 
mid-day meal. 


His curved clasp-knife 
was in his right hand, while the thumb of 
his left held a lump of cheese firmly to a 
hunk of bread in the style quite correct at 
yokels’ al fresco feeds. 


He seemed as contented with his homely 
fare as a cow is with her cud, and, like a 
ruminant, he worked his jaws across with 
a slow, deliberate movement, as though in 
no hurry to part with the mouthful until 
all the flavour had been extracted. 

Having opened conversation in the 
usual way by asking him to agree with 
me as to what the day’s weather was, I 
told him that I too felt “‘ peckish,” and 
taking my flask and some biscuits out of 
my pocket, I sat down beside him, and 
we munched in unison. 

Feeding done, I had no great difficulty 
in convincing him that he was not robbing 
me when he sampled my flask. This and 
the mention of a mutual friend made him 
talk freely—in fact, in his broad Warwick- 
shire dialect he made so free with our 
language, and he chuckled so _ heartily 
when telling his tales, that the points were 
often obscured. Probably the way he 
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chuckled was frequently better worth 
seeing than the joke, but it is not so 
easy to put into print. 

His get-up was suited to withstand the 
exposure to cold and wet his present 


** WHEN I WOR SEVEN I STARTED ON’T, WITH CLAPPERS.”’ 


occupation often entailed, for anent a 
remark I made about the wind, he said 
there had been “ frosses” every night 
lately, which would ‘“ backen things a 
bit,” and that it was most “ unmerciful 
cold ” when he turned out at half-past five, 
for “‘it put it together pretty thick arter 
the moon rose last night.” 

Were Jack Thorne to stand still in the 
middle of the field, everyone but the 
thieving birds would mistake him for a 
passive and not an active guardian of the 
planted seed—a scarecrow instead of a 
crow-scarer. His billycock hat, which he 
told me he had had some years, and 
evidently expected would last the re- 
mainder of his days, might have once 
belonged to an Italian organ-grinder, but 
its down-turned brim well protected his 
face from wind and rain. It was improved 
upon at the back by a hanging strip of 
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American cloth stitched on to keep the 
wet out of what he called his ‘ neck- 
hole.” An old sack, with an aperture in 
the bottom to put his head through and 
the sides split for arm holes, made him 
a very serviceable overcoat, the 
frayed edges of which formed a 
fringe which would have made 
the garment the pride of an 
African native. 

An old muzzle-loader com- 
pleted his outfit, and when he 
slowly got on his feet, and pro- 
ducing an old copper powder- 
flask and measure, began loading 
it, 1 took it that relaxation from 
work was for him over for the 
nonce. Having rammed well 
home the paper wad on the shot, 
we strolled off together. 

‘“‘T wants to kill ’un, gin I get 
near ’un to leave ’un on the 
ground—seems to skeer ’um 
some, for it be no good what- 
ever to set a mawkin* on the 
land, an’ it en’t to be expected 
as I can be in more than one 
piéce at once. 

“Dyer ear im? It be an 
ole carrin that — artful 
chaps they be — not loikely to 
getten a-near ’um unbeknown. 
The rooks be uncommon crafty though. 
Many’s the time I've fired and druv ’um 
off as I made oot; but d’reckly I’ve lef’ 
the field I’ve looken back and seen ’um 
that busy all over, follerin’ wheere the drills 
a’bin. They’d bin waitin’ out o’ sight up 
overead for me to clear oot so as they 
could drop down agen. 

““My eyes do get that dim that this 
crow-scarin’ looks loike to be about my 
last job as well as my fust. When I wor 
seven I started on’t—with clappers then 
instead of a gun—that and tendin’ pigs 
turned out leasin’. 

“Then, yer know, I begun clappin’ the 
’osses. 


**Clappin’ P 


crow 


Oh, that meins_pattin’ 
’um and speakin’ to ’um when you goes by 
till they knows yer and loikes yer, so that 





*An effigy. 
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when yer hollers at ’um they does what yer 
wants. Then they’d kip steady a-turnin’ 
at the ’adlan’ when I druv the team at 
plough—us didn’t use ’um with wheels in 
them days, but long ’ooden ’uns. Our 
wagoner knowed his job and kep’ his 
team smart, an’ he gan me a clout if I 
went roun’ without clappin’ ’um. 

“Long afore I wor twenty I could do 
a’most any work on the farm. I wor a 
strong chap, an’ never wanted fora plaace. 
Why, the fust time I stood in the Stratford 
Mop,* or the Bull Roast, as we chaps 
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I found Jack Thorne could give a very 
expressive wink. 

““I daresay I was fort’nit, for, to be 
sure, I have ’eerd tales of the way some 
chaps wor fed in them days. I remember 
once calling at a public to water the ’osses 
and have a pint of ‘ stiddy,’ t+ and landlord 
mad oot as how a man he knew’ad bin in. 
‘What brings you ’eer, Willum, this time 
o’ day ?’ he had axed ’im. ‘Oh! I er left 
Farmer Stodne’s,’ says the chap. ‘ Why, 
*twas this way. Us fellers that lived in 
kitchun had to put up with ‘nation bad 


‘*] REMEMBER ONCE CALLING AT A PUBLIC TO WATER THE ’OSSES AND HAVE 


A PINT OF 


allus calls it, I got hired for the yeer to 
live in for ten pounds, an’ next yeer I got 
twelve. I never had no ’casion to ’tend 
the Runaway Mop. 

““T reckons as how ’twas best time o’ 
my life then, for wheeriver I lived in the 
house I allus lived well—plenty of fittle, 
an’ a chap like I wor then can put a lot 
outer sight and gets as fat asa bull. No 
matter if master be a bit near, you be seife 
if you gets the right side of the missus.” 


* A Statute hiring fair. 


* STIDDY. 


»” 


grub; never had no bread what warn’t 
madwlidy, but us smudged along. A bit 
back maaster had a sow die and us eat 
’er, but us didn’t loike ’un. Last wick, 
though, the old missus died and us chaps 
cleared oot!’ 

““Aye, but they wor very good times 
till the sarvent-wench telled me as how 
we ought to get married; so us did. 

“It didn’t make difference at 
fust, but when the young ’uns a-come 


much 


t Steady, z.e., small beer. 
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pretty reg’lar for some yeers, it be hard 
wuck for a labourer to live—no fresh mate 
to speak on, and bread wor dearer in 
them days. 

“‘Heleven shillin’ a wick to kip nine 
on! Why, I towld the gaffer as how 
I’d bin a-reck’nin’ it oop an’ made it oot 
not a penny ’ach a meal. ‘I’ull figure 
it out,’ says he, opening his pocket-book. 
‘Why, no more it ain’t, Jack; it ain’t 
even three fardens.’ 

** An’ that didn’t leave nothin’ for boots, 
clo’es, and coals. He didn’t do no better 
for us; it worn’t to be ’spected when 
theer wor plenty willin’ to teike my job 
on. Howsomever, we allus_ scroubled 
along somehow. 

““Once I was outer a job and went to 
the beiker in the village as us dealt with, 
an’ axed ’im to let ’un ’ave six wicks more. 
trust. He said: ‘ You taike it, Jack, an’ 
more if yer ’appen to want it,’ an’ I did. 
He never said nothin’, but lef’ the bread 
reg’ lar for months. 

““When I drew my lump money at end 
of harvest, I said to the chaps: ‘ D’yer 
know what I be goin’ to dew with this ’eer ? 
I be goin’ to pay the beaker, ’an’ shewed ’um 
the book—twenty pound three shillin’ an’ 
sixpence owin’. ‘ You be a fule,’ says they. 

“**T be come about my bill,’ says I to 
beaker. ‘Well, Jack, we won’t be too 
hard on yer; let ten poun’ run on.’ 
‘Noa, I can do a bit better nor thot.’ 
‘Glad to ’ear it; let five stop.’ ‘I be 
a-goin’ to pay the lot,’ says I. I didn’t 
refuse half-a-crown back, nor yet a length 
of twist, an’ I walked ’ome feelin’ seiife for 
our bread coom next harvest. 

‘* Things be aisier now, though I do but 
be crow - scarin’, ’cause chillun be all 
growed up—the girls be married or in 
sarvice. an’ the youngest boy be still single 
an’ lives along with we.” 

Finding time had slipped away more 
rapidly than I thought, I took my departure, 
expressing a hope I should meet him again 
soon. I did so the next week, having in 
the meantime taken the trouble to find out 
that Jack Thorne had always been a handy 
and fairly steady man, that his credit was 
good in the village, for he always settled 
up when he drew his harvest money. 
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‘* T suppose your work has taken you out 
all hours in the night?” I remarked, hoping 
to lead his gossip through the dark up to 
the deeds that love darkness. Delicacy in 
approaching these subjects I found was 
unnecessary, for the old man exclaimed, 
**Quter nights ? I should think so—all the 
yeer raound—that’s ’ow I kep’ us outer the 
wuck-’us. The rabbit in the pot was often 
about all the fresh mate we got. Half- 
crowns for hares bought the wife her tay 
an’ me my blow o’ baccy, an’ ’elped to pay 
for rent an’ boots an’ clo’es. 

‘I ain’t done nothing at it for yeers, 
but I was allus fond o’ sport. When I 
wor a youngster a-crow-scarin’, I knowed 
to all the nesses about an’ pulled ’em. 
The pewits didn’t hatch out many eggs 
then. But I soon begun to go arter bigger 
geime. Every farm-hand then knew 
summat about the business, an’ I picked 
it oop and knowed more nor any of ’um 
afore I wor a man. Night arter night 
when I was livin’ in, I’ve slipped oot as 
soon as I thought gaffer an’ all be asleep— 
with his boxer an’ coat on as loike as not 
for a disguise—an’ crep’ back a-bed agen 
afore anyone was about. 

‘* Maaster worn’t a-goin’ to go outer his 
way to find out your geame, s’ long as you 
kep’ clear o’ landlord and his keepers. It 
warn’t likely as he ’ud, with maybe a field 
o’ vetches half eaten off by hares. Begom, 
but there wor some hares about in them 
days. I’ve counted over a hundred in 
a piéce of whate, twenty year ago afore the 
hact wor passed, wheer you’d be lucky to 
see eer-a-’un now. 

‘“« They be silly things, hares be. Their 
eyes be set so back in their head they 
can’t see straight in front on ’um, but they 
be very quick to hear and scent yer. If’un 
be lyin’ in ’’er form you can go up within 
a very few yards of ’un; you put yer stick 
in the groun’ with yer hat on for ’er to 
stare at, while you take a shuppick and 
creip up behind an’ you’ll cop ’er. 

“I could allus knock ’um over on a 
loight noight, for I kep’ a useful dog, an’ 
used to notice the runs in the daytoime and 
knowed just wheer her’d coom—through 
the geiite, most like, and along the wheel- 
track. 
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‘* While we be ploughin’ the wires ’ud 
be at the runs through the hedge, or 
s’posin’ we was rollin’ sids in, I’ud put 
’un at ’ach furrer end. Keeper ’udn’t 
trouble to come a-near, seein’ us hard at 
wuck. It’s very easy to ’ide a hare by 
ploughin’ ’er in, an’ I’ve carried ’er ’ome 
arter tied round me under my smock. 
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floies, and in the cold, crows an’ foxes ’ud 
get at ’um. 

“Oh, it’s easy to set a snare. Yer fix 
from a bit of a stick in the ground a loop o’ 
wire what hangs over the track just so as 
the hare or rabbit ’ull run his ’ead through, 
an’ pull ’un tight. If put down in the 
open, I used to fasten the lot to a piéce of 

stout twine the other end of 
it, made fast in the hedge or 
nearest bit o’ cover or fuzzen. 
Anythin’ caught would be sure 
to make for theer an’ be outer 
sight. I’ve stood spakin’ to 
keeper on the very spot I ’ud 
"ad a snare, and could all the 
time see my string in the 


‘*YOU PUT YER STICK IN THE GROUN’ WITH YER HAT ON FOR ’ER TO STARE AT, 
WHILE YOU CREAP UP BEHIND.” 


“ee 


Arnt—arnt—arnt,’ the hare ’ud cry 
in a wire, an’ I1’d goto’un. ‘ Nevermind 


, 
, 


yer aunt, ’eer’s yer uncle come to see yer 


I’d say.” 
pretty wit. 


Jack here chuckled long at his 

“They do often squeal so 
when caught, that you want to taake’un oot 
soon, lest keeper might ’ear. If I couldn’t 
taake oop afore mornin’ wires I ’ud left 
down through the noight, I left ’um alto- 
gether, or didn’t dare for to go a-near ‘um 
for a wick. Whatever wor in ’um wor sure 
to be spoiled: in the warm weather by 


*edge bottom ten yards off, knowin’ summat 
was at the end on’t. 

‘“‘ When gaffer had two farms on he put 
me in the house down yander. There 
used to be a big tussick of grass as growed 
at the bottom of the gardin. ‘Don’t yer 
go for to cut that, it ’ull come in handy for 
a bite one of these days,’ says I to the 
men. I didn’t want ’un for the ’osses, but 
*twas useful to hide the stick in to pledce a 
wire for whathever coom up the path. I 
use ter ’ave a string from um, passin’ 
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through the dairy winder an’ tied to an 
old pudden-tin on the settle. When I 
heerd it clatter down on to the stoiains I 
knew summat was caught. My word, how 
uncommon frit I was one night, to be 
sure!” Between the chuckles I gathered 
that Jack’s primitive alarum had, on that 
occasion, gone off when one of the 
keepers happened to have called. 

“You be axin’ me about foxes. They 
bain’t near so thick since so much shootins 
bin set. There was as many once in the 
?oods round ’eer as there wor rabbits left. 
I knows it, for I marked their tracks in 
the snow, an’ I could see wheerever a 
rabbit ’ad coom outer the cover a fox ’ad 
follered him like a dog. 

“You know how to tell between the 
track of a dog an’ a fox, I suppose, Sir ? 
Why, yer never see no marks of the claws 
of a fox, for they be set higher up on the 
toes than a dog’s be. 

“One time I lived at a small farm as 
sorter baillie for a gennelman in the town, 
but he wor more keen on rabbit-shootin’ 
than farmin’. There worn’t enow of ’um 
for us all—that’s, me an’ ’im an’ the 
foxes—so the foxes had ter go, an’ they 
did: undergroun’ most of ’um, for they 
wor difficult to meake anythin’ by, I’d got 
to kip it so quiet. 

“IT wuz allus keerful to tedke oop the 
traps if the ’ounds wor likely to be round. 
I didn’t once, an’ found ’um chucked 
all about by the huntsmen. Seemed as 
though someone had let on to the gaffer 
about ’um, for when he next coom over he 
says: ‘I knows as it’s your business to 
preserve the rabbits, an’ I niver axes no 
questions so as there be plenty of ’um, but 
whathever you do, Thorne, don’t you never 
go for to catch them dogs, for nothin’ 
gives a man a worse neame in the country 
roun’ than spoilin’ the huntin’.’ 

“About a month arter that me an’ my 
chap was a-spreadin’ muck. ‘That never 
can be the ’ounds I kin ’ear in the 
*oods?’ I says. 

“«Sure it be, maaster; don’t say as 
you ’ve got summat down.’ I had though. 
I’d set three traps on the ’adlan’ wheer 
the fox ’ud ’most for certin coom outer the 
cover, an’ begom, didn’t I run to get to 
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‘um fust. I thought I’d bost afore I got 
theer, an’ if so be I found the fox in I 
meant to jump on the spring an’ let go 
of ’un if he limb the very life outer me. 
Just as I coom oop the fox broke away, 
as I ’spected, an’ blowed if he didn’t set 
one of the traps off; but it missed 
"un. I ran oop and clapped a foot on 
‘ach of t’others, an’ as I did a couple 
of the ’ounds coom past, an’ then the 
huntsman. 

‘** Have yer sin the fox ?’ says he. 

““*Fox?’ I says. ‘He’s gone away, 
and.a couple on ’em be on the scent.’ 

““*Get together! get together! forrards 
on,’ an’ off they went, an’ mortal glad 
I wor.” 

Jack Thorne again relieved himself with 
along chuckle. ‘Aye, but he wor in too 
big a’urry to notice what I stood on and 
the whole lot of ’um wor gone in no time ; 
it took me much longer to get my puff 
back. 

“I’ve sin some big hauls of pheasants 
made usin’ a stick with a wire noose on a 
moonlight night among the trees wheer the 


birds a’ bin bred an’ fed by the keepers, 
but them pleaices wor too risky for me. 
It’s easy to ’tice birds on ter yer own 
land, ’specially if theer ’appens to be 


plenty of blackberry cover. I’d just lay 
a trail of Hinjun carn for a few days, an’ 
then set traps. I’d pledice ’um by the side 
of the run in such a form as when the 
birds turned their heads to pick up the 
carn, the jaws of the trap cotched ’um by 
the sides of the beak, an’ not over the top, 
wheer it’s so very hard they're able to 
draw ’un out agen. 

‘“*T never cared for usin’ nets, they be so 
cumbersome. I remember I went out once 
with some chaps, on a very dark night, 
arter partridges, and what a mess us got 
in, ter be sure! We dropped ’un, an’ a 
lot o’ ship ran over ’un and made a pretty 
work; but later on we held ’un oop, 
thinkin’ the ship ’ud run under, when 
bless my ’art if they worn’t beasts, an’ the 
plaguey things got the nets caught up on 
their ’orns.” 

I could not help joining in Jack’s hearty 
laugh at the recollection of his dis- 
comfiture. 
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‘** An’ I never cared for workin’ ’oods at 
night neither, though I reckon I could see 
in the dark better nor most foulkses. It 
may be light enow for keeper to see you 
down the rides, an’ yet if you left ’un you’d 
be surprised how black it ’ud be inside 
under the trees. I wor once ina ride in 
yon ’ood, an’ shot at what I took to be a 
pheasant roostin’ about ten yards in. 
When I went to pick ’un oop, ’er bluthered 
about a bit, but I got ’er; but for the 
life of me I couldn’t get back to the 
ride, though I knew it wor that close. I 
trapsed an’ growped about, not likin’ to 
try such an old ’ooman’s gedme as turnin’ 
my hat round, but at last I did, an’ it’s a 
rum thing as I can’t make oot, but truth 
it be that I coomed oot inter that drive in 
less nor a minute. The bird turned oot 
to be a cochee chinee hen as had bin left 
behind when they cleared oot of a cottage 
down the lane. Her was as fat as butter, 
for her craw wor full of accorns swallered 
whole. I ’oodn’t a’ thought as her could 
do it, but pheasants do. 

“I’ve taken chaps out along at night 
who couldn’t shoot when I did show ’em 
the geaime, they was that frit, but theer’s 
nothin’ I wor afeared on. But I’ve felt 
the cold sweat runnin’ down my back and 
shaken like a ledf when I’ve bin hid an’ 
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keeper’s men a’ bin round me as near as 
nowheer. 

“‘ Begom, but I’ve had to run for it at 
times. One night I ran a circle of ten 
miles, as I reckoned it oop arterwards. I 
jumped inter bed, but kep’ blowin’ like a 
broken-winded ’oss; I had to get oop and 
go downstairs and drink some cold tay to 
stop the noise. 

“No, Sir, I’ve never bir afore the 
Bench, though, as I ’ve bin tellin’ yer, 
there’s bin some close-ish goes. Though 
the gedame was never seafe, still, wheer you 
saw half a chance to nick’um, an’ you had 
the craft to show yerself near home as soon 
afore an’ arter as you could, an’ kep’ watch 
on keeper’s moves, you’m most likely pull 
it off an’ they didn’t cop yer.” 

Thinking these revelations deserved 
some payment, on wishing Jack Thorne 
** Good-day,” I put half-a-crown in his 
horny hand. 

“Thank you, Sir, I’m much obliged ter 
yer, I’m sure. P’raps you could get a 
rabbit inter that overcoat pocket, if so, 
you ’re welcome to ’un. I wor firin’ inter 
a flock of sparrers an’ ’er ran inter the 
shots—theer be some rum goes sometimes 
a-shootin’. If yer kick over the ’eap of 
edge clippin’s anant them posses you’ll 
find ’er under.” 
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From the Picture by Franque tn the Versatlles Gallery. 
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STUDIES AND SKETCHES 


THE EMPRESS 
HE seeds of Napoleon’s downfall 
were first sown in the seizure of 
Spain. This lawless act opened the eyes 
of the world to his real character, to the 
nature of the despotism that now ruled 
France. It has been called a burglary, 
but it was worse, for the robbery was 
effected through a door held hospitably 
open by a friendly neighbour. Talleyrand 
always condemned it, calling it a base 
intrigue, an attack upon national aspira- 
tions, a blunder that could never be 
repaired. ‘‘ That ill-advised man will 
call his whole position in question. No 
victories can efface such deeds,” he is 
reported to have said. ‘‘ They are too 
full of treachery, trickery, and deceit. I 
cannot tell what will happen, but you 
will see that no one will forget them.” 
Spain, taken by surprise, only awoke later 
to a resistance so embittered that it shook 
the Napoleonic power; but what it felt 
was summed up by General Morla in 
his justification of the shameful breach of 
the treaty of Baylen. ‘How can you 
complain,” he asked, “‘ of the ill-treatment 
of an army that entered Spain on the 
pretence of friendship, which imprisoned 
our King and his family, sacked his 
palaces, robbed and murdered his subjects, 
ravaged the country, and usurped the 
throne ?” 

The ever-present and absorbing desire 
to humiliate England was no doubt a 
prime cause of the occupation of Spain. 
After Tilsit three nations remained outside 
the confederacy, Denmark, Portugal, and 
Spain, and the Emperor was resolved to 
turn them also against England. What 
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Denmark might have done we shall never 
know, for England carried off her fleet and 
held it as a security for good behaviour. 
Portugal, our ancient ally, made immediate 
submission, and, as her reward, was filled 
with French troops and was to be partitioned 
between her new friend and Spain. Spain 
was already subservient, and ready to 
execute Napoleon’s fiats; she might even 
have asked him for a new King to replace 
the feeble Bourbon dynasty. But Napoleon 
preferred foul means to any waiting game, 
and on the plea of invading Portugal, 
poured a so-called friendly army into 
Spain, which quietly took possession of 
the fortresses and soon held the whole 
country. Murat entered Madrid in March; 
then the King abdicated, and with his 
son Ferdinand went to Bayonne, where 
Napoleon was, and, under pressure, gave 
up their rights. Meanwhile an insur- 
rection broke out in Madrid, which was 
dealt with sternly by Murat, and which yet 
spread and increased till all Spain was 
aflame. 

The Spanish rising did not prevent 
Napoleon from placing his brother Joseph 
upon the throne; but it was never sup- 
pressed, and when backed by England it 
became a constantly open sore, eating, 
like a gangrene, into the life and strength 
of the Napoleonic power. Ere long Spain 
occupied a monster French army drawn 
from other fields, vast military resources, 
the best generals. Napoleon himself failed 
in this disastrous struggle. Napoleon 
learnt, too late, that he had rashly embarked 
on a seemingly interminable war from 
which there was no glory to be gained ; 
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very much the reverse indeed. He presently 
realised ‘‘ that he had begun this business 
ill, conducted it with weakness, and had 
singularly underestimated its difficulty and 


THE CAPITULATION OF MADRID, 


importance.” It huge blunder. 
Before 1808 he could control Spain as he 
pleased ; now it cost him 300,000 men 
and weakened his hold of central Europe. 
The Spanish insurrection had been imitated 
in Northern Germany; and the risings 
under Kalt, Brunswick, Schill, and others 
sought with intrepid self-sacrifice to re- 
trieve the disgrace of Jena. 


Was a 


Prussia was 
secretly hostile, and Austria was willing to 
strike a new blow for freedom. It was not 
a time to lock up half his army in the far 
end of Europe. 

It has been said that England missed 
a great opportunity and wasted upon 
Walcheren an expedition that would have 
been the backbone of the new resistance 
had it landed at the mouth of the Elbe. 
Whether or no, she undoubtedly neglected 


the point where success was really achieved. 


The stubborn. defence of Portugal was 
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maintained by Wellington almost in spite 
ofthe British Government. The inexhaust- 
ible patience of a General whose genius 
for war was still unappreciated, and who 
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rose by sheer strength of purpose, saved 
the situation. What would have happened 
had Napoleon come again to Spain? Had 
he himself controlled the vast forces con- 
centrated against these pestilent English 
and their contemptible “‘ Sepoy General” 
would the issue have been different ? Con- 
jecture in such a case is vain; yet it may 
fairly be said that his presence in Spain 
would have ended the dissensions of his 
Marshals, would have given that unity of 
action to operations conducted with true 
science under the master hand, which were 
ever wanting in the contest. On the other 
hand, no doubt, Wellington would have 
measured his great opponent’s strength, 
and relying upon his troops and himself, 
have adapted himself to the altered cir- 
cumstances. It has been suggested that 
Napoleon had no great heart for the busi- 
ness; that once already he had avoided 
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a conflict with British troops, and had 
turned back from Astorga when Moore’s 
retreating army seemed to offer an easy 
victory. Many reasons have been given 
for this sudden zolfe face. Disquieting 
news from France ; a suspicious story that 
had reached him of an alliance between 
Talleyrand and Fouché, “ces deux 
agneaux,” as he called them, and a plot 
to put Murat on the throne; strange new 
symptoms of restiveness in his senate; 
above all, the belief that 
arming for another war. 
The last-named seems the most pro- 
bable, as it was the most powerful reason. 
There was little glory to be gained and 


Austria was 


some risk in rearguard actions with an 
unknown general and a handful of troops. 


NAPOLEON AT 


BONAPARTE. 


THE BATTLE OF 
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at home and abroad. 
him, and the 
under his yoke. 


France misdoubted 

nations groaned 
He must vindicate his 
supremacy anew, and by another great 
and glorious war. The campaign of 1809 
followed, with hardly the result he con- 
fident!v expected ; for although he won the 
battle of Eckmiihl at the outset, that of 
Aspern-Essling was little to his credit, 
and he is adjudged to have committed 
grave strategical and tactical errors before 
and during the fight. He was well 
matched by the Archduke Charles, who 
deceived him and drew him on to attack 
the whole Austrian army when Napoleon 
believed he had before him no more than 
10,000 men. He was in possession of 
Vienna, certainly, but his passage of the 


subject 


WAGRAM, 1809. 


From the Picture by Vernet in the Versailles Gallery. 


Such sorry triumphs would make no appeal 
to the imagination, and just now he wanted 
Startling victories. 


His position was by 
no means secure ; he had lost ground both 


Danube by a single bridge with a powerful 
enemy near at hand was a_ hazardous 
proceeding, which erred against the dic- 
tates of military science. His position on 
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the far side of the river between the 
villages of Aspern and Essling, on which 
were his flanks, was too cramped for the full 
utilisation of the large force he had thrown 
over, and it was jeopardised when the 
enemy destroyed the bridge which was his 
only means of retreat. Again, at Wagram, 
in that fiercely contested battle extending 
over two whole days, he had used up all 
his forces but two last regiments of the 
Old Guard; and had not the Archduke 
Charles been forced back by the menacing 
advance of Macdonald, or if the Archduke 
John had come up in time, Napoleon 
must have been perilously near defeat; as 
it was, the Austrians drew off in excellent 
order without losing a gun or a prisoner. 
But the Archduke Charles was morally 
overpowered by Napoleon, and although 
in a position to continue the war with 
advantage, he made overtures of peace 
after a last engagement at Znaim. There 
was no immediate need for submission— 
far from it. But Austria weakly threw up 


the sponge, and paid for it by extraordinary 


penalties—the loss of three and a half 
millions of population, of her access to 
the sea, and a war indemnity of £ 3,000,000. 

Napoleon had now reached the culmi- 
nating point in his rocket-like career, and 
now, if we may accept his own words, by 
his own act he began to descend. He 
was superstitious, a fatalist to the last, and 
he believed always that when he parted 
with Josephine he parted with his good 
luck. Certainly his star began to pale 
after the divorce. He might, perchance, 
have escaped the penalties of this cruel 
perfidy to the woman who, with all her 
early faults, had been an excellent help- 
mate, and to whom, indeed, he owed his 
first command; but the act itself, all senti- 
ment apart, had serious political con- 
sequences. The divorce led directly to 
the breach with Russia, and the invasion 
of 1812. It was the first rift in the lute, 
the first weakening of the Treaty of Tilsit. 
The breach soon widened, helped by 
differences over the Continental system 
and the Czar’s obvious inclination to side 
with England. But the quarrel began 
with the Austrian marriage, the story of 
which must now be told. 
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Years before, at the very beginning of 
the empire, the question of heredity had 
been brought into great prominence by 
the family dissensions of the Bonapartes, 
all of whom hated Josephine and were 
jealous of each other. That Napoleon 
should have a legitimate heir seemed the 
best solution of a difficult question; it 
ended all contention, and it got rid of 
Josephine. Joseph urged divorce strongly, 
and with seeming disinterestedness, as he 
was next in the succession. The project 
of divorce was, no doubt, strengthened in 
Napoleon’s mind by his wife’s not un- 
natural dislike to his barefaced infidelities. 
For now the rdéles were changed. It was 
no longer Josephine who was indiscreet; 
the Emperor was openly unfaithful. With 
that unequalled egoism that claimed to 
be above all rule, he now told Josephine 
that he was sick of her jealous spying, and 
meant to free himself by taking another 
wife, from whom he might hope to have 
an heir. Now her tears disarmed him: 
he still wished for the divorce, it was his 
earnest desire; he begged Josephine to 
sacrifice herself voluntarily, and thus spare 
him the pain of obliging her to go, but 
when she still resisted, pleading firmly for 
her rights, he gave way. But here his 
artful mind saw another solution—that of 
palming off a supposititious child upon 
France. The Empress had agreed, but 
an obstacle arose in Corvisart, the great 
physician, who honourably refused to be a 
a party tothe plot. Corvisart told this to 
Madame de Rémusat after the second 
marriage, when doubts were expressed as 
to the legitimacy of the King of Rome. 

Josephine, however, won the day. Not 
only was she crowned Empress by the 
Emperor’s side, but her union, which had 
depended hitherto on no more than a civil 
marriage, was sanctioned by a religious 
ceremony performed by Cardinal Fesch in . 
the Emperor’s cabinet and in the presence 
of two aides-de-camp. The Cardinal gave 
her a written certificate, to which she clung 
tenaciously, despite Napoleon’s subsequent 
efforts to secure it. This religious marriage 
became later a great stumbling-block, for 
divorce is not recognised in the Catholic 
Church, and Napoleon pretended that the 
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had been a sham; in other 
words, as Lanfrey says, he had made a fool 
of Josephine, Cardinal Fesch, and the 
Pope. The alleged nullity of the marriage 
was based on the absence of the curé of 
the parish, whose presence alone, it was 
said, could make it legal. 

The project after this slumbered, but it 
never died. It was kept alive by Josephine’s 
well-grounded jealousy, and the wholesale 
nature of the Emperor’s indiscretions. 
There was a long estrangement, during 
which the poor wife brooded continually, 
tortured with the constant fear of expulsion, 
and the Emperor chafed at her prudery, 
declaring that after her conduct in the 
past she had lost the right to take him to 
task. In 1805 there was, however, a 
reconciliation; perhaps he was touched 
by her gentle submissiveness ; perhaps the 
old love flickered up afresh. At any rate, 
they became good friends once more. 
For the moment Josephine’s wretchedness 
abated. She was glad enough to forgive 


ceremony 


her Napoleon, although hardly sanguine 


that the troubles would not revive. They 
did, perpetually. At Munich, after Aus- 
terlitz, Napoleon was deeply smitten with 
the Queen of Bavaria, an elegant and 
most attractive woman. Although he 
assured Josephine there was not a woman 
worth looking at in Warsaw, he met the 
beautiful Madame Walewska, the one 
passion of his life, as he called it, the only 
woman who seems to have him 
sincerely, although another, Madame 
Faures, the ‘‘ Bellicote” of Cairo days, was 
so devoted that she went to St. Helena 
and sought to compass his escape. The 
list of these /iazsons is long, the subject 
unsavoury. To Josephine, if she dared 
reproach him, he replied brutally with the 
everlasting “‘ Moi.” He was above all 
rules, and meant to do as he pleased. 

Still, they remained on fairly good 
terms, although the uncertainty was 
always there, and Josephine never felt 
safe. No doubt Napoleon’s vanity 
and ideas of grandeur were greatly en- 
larged after Tilsit; he was eager now to 
enter the confraternity of kings, and 
wished to gild his parvenu title with a 
marriage with one of the 


loved 


sovereign 
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families of Europe. He would have per- 
suaded Josephine to consent on other 
grounds. It was his policy, a necessity 
for France, that he should have children ; 
surely, she would help him to make the 
terrible sacrifice, would take the initiative 
of separation! This would lessen the 
odium that might attach to him after this 
forced rupture. But here Josephine was 
firm. She would not meet him half-way ; 
she was prepared to obey his orders. He 
was her master, and if he ordered her to 
leave the Tuileries she would go forth- 
with, but he must issue his mandate. “If 
you divorce me,” said Josephine, “all 
France shall know that it is you who have 
sent me away.” 

This did not suit Napoleon. Josephine 
was more than popular ; she was generally 
beloved ; she had preserved her charm of 
manner, was ever gracious and kindly. 
The people, even of France, “ ridden with 
whip and spur,” would probably take her 
side if she were ill-used, and Napoleon 
was afraid to incense public opinion. He 
dared put no pressure upon her, and as 
she still stood firm he tried a more 
insidious form of attack. He sent for 
Fouché and primed him to address her 
as if on his own account. The crafty 
police-officer assured her of his unalterable 
devotion, and then pleaded with her in 
eloquent terms “to immolate herself for 
France.” The Emperor, although at the 
summit of his glory, was accountable to 
France, not only for the present but for 
the future, and what could that future be 
without a rightful heir to the throne ? 

Madame de Rémusat, who tells this 
story, which is, however, vouched for by 
others, describes Josephine’s despair at 
receiving this letter, and the judicious 
manner in which, under M. de Rémusat’s 
advice, she met the crisis. The Empress 
went straight to the Emperor, letter in 
hand, and closely watched him while he 
read it. The great commediante at once 
affected great wrath, declaring that he 
knew nothing of the matter, and that 
Fouché should be severely reprimanded. 
He caressed her with many honeyed 
words, but could not quite conceal his 
embarrassment. Later he excused Fouché, 
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as guilty only of an excess of zeal; it was 
needless to be angry. ‘‘ It is quite enough 
to reject his advice, for you know well that 
I could not live without you.” 

Another Minister would not adopt 
Fouché’s line; Talleyrand was always 
consistently opposed to the divorce—con- 
sidering it was to his and everyone’s 
interest that Josephine should remain at 
Napoleon’s side. ‘‘She is gentle and 
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gives to my life.” This regret was accentu- 
ated when the divorce was actually decided 
upon. The passage in Taine has been 
often quoted in which the dramatic story 
of the parting is told. He tosses about 

he melts, and embraces Josephine; he is 
weaker than she. ‘‘ My poor Josephine, I 
can never leave you.” Again, as the deed 
of divorce was signed by both parties, “‘ the 
Emperor was no less moved than she 


THE MARRIAGE OF NAPOLEON AND MARIE LOUISE AT THE LOUVRE, APRIL 2, 1810. 
From the Picture by Rouget in the Versailles Gallery. 


good; she has the knack of keeping him 
quiet.... She is a refuge for us on a 
thousand occasions. If a Princess were 
to come here we should find the Emperor 
break with all his Court, and we should 
be nowhere.” Napoleon seems to have 
acknowledged her as his better influence, 
and in his inmost heart was loth to part 
with her. The time was long distant when 
he told Madame de Staél, who taxed him 
with disliking women, “‘ J’aime la mienne,” 
but he acknowledged her power to the last. 
“In separating myself from my wife, I 
renounce all the charm which her presence 





(Josephine), and his tears were genuine,” 
says an eye-witness of the scene. 

It is said that the renewal of his intimacy 
with Madame Walewska, who visited him 
at Schénbrunn in 1809, finally decided 
Napoleon to put away Josephine. When 
he returned to Fontainebleau in the fall of 
the year he met her with marked coldness, 
the private door between their apartments 
was closed, all intimacy was at an end. 
But the dread news was not broken to her 
till their return to Paris, although the 
every 
On the night of Nov. 30 the - 


coming divorce was already on 
tongue. 
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Prefect of the Waiting records how he was 
called in to assist at a terrible scene. 
Josephine lay half-fainting on the floor 
repeating, ‘“‘ I shall never survive it!” 
and uttering piercing cries. ‘The Emperor 
was extremely agitated; his voice was 
choked, his eyes full of tears. Then he 
asked the Prefect whether he was strong 
enough to carry Josephine to her own 
apartments. But as the answer was in the 
negative, Napoleon assisted. Josephine 
now seemed to have fainted outright, but 
she never lost consciousness, and once 
whispered to the Prefect that he was 
holding her too tightly. 

After the separation, Napoleon appears 
to have suffered greatly. He could not 
bear the solitude; he left the Tuileries 
for Trianon, where he was still more alone. 
He refused to see his Ministers, transacted 
no public business, and presently went to 
call on Josephine at the residence she had 
chosen, Malmaison. A few days later she 
returned the visit, and they dined together, 
this semi-detached couple, as though 
nothing had happened. These curious 
relations were maintained till the end. 
Napoleon often communicated with his 
first wife, and took a deep personal 
interest in her affairs, paid her debts as 
of old, for, in the matter of extravagance, 
Josephine was incorrigible. But she never 
really held up her head after the divorce, 
and died in 1814, before the fall of the 
Empire. 

Yet the actual choice of the new wife 
was not made till the eleventh hour. 
Napoleon had made overtures to Russia 
for a sister of the Czar, but they were 
received but ‘goldly. The disposal of the 
Russian Princesses in marriage was left 
by will absolutely in the hands of their 
mother, and this Empress-mother loathed 
Napoleon with a deadly hatred. She 
could not easily be brought to consent, 
and the negotiations languished. Then, 
when an arrangement seemed probable, 
Napoleon sent a peremptory message that 
unless a definite reply was given before a 
certain day, he withdrew his proposal. It 
has been shown that no such reply could 
possibly reach him within the time, and 
that this ultimatum was despatched 


purposely to break the bargain. The fact 
was, another and more enticing prospect 
opened up unexpectedly. The pro- 
posals, too, came from the other side. 
An Austrian Archduchess was, in plain 
English, thrown at his head. The 
Emperor Joseph, whom he had so sorely 
buffeted and despoiled, was willing—nay, 
anxious—to take his old enemy for a son- 
in-law. The suggestion came from the 
Austrian Embassy in Paris, at first no 
more than a suggestion ; but it was speedily 
endorsed from Vienna, where the news of 
the Russian match had caused the gravest 
concern. A Franco - Russian alliance 
strengthened by family ties was full of 
danger for the crippled Austrian Empire. 
Conversely, marriage with the Imperial 
despot promised a long era of peace, 
during which it might recover from its 
wounds. The idea was hailed with enthu- 
siasm. ‘ All Vienna is interested,” writes 
Metternich, the diplomatic go-between in 
arranging the match. “It is difficult to 
realise public feeling about it, and its ex- 
treme popularity.” Thousands assembled 
in front of the Hofburg Palace to get a 
glimpse of the Princess Marie Louise on 
her way to and from mass. 

Was she really happy, this lamb about 
to be sacrificed to the Corsican ogre, to 
the terrible man whom she had been 
taught from her childhood to loathe ? 

“What does my father wish?” was, 
the first question of the dutiful daughter. 
To please him she acquiesced in the 
sacrifice. It seems as if she soon 
learnt to view it with complacency. The 
first consolation was the arrival of 
Napoleon’s portrait, a miniature magnifi- 
cently set in diamonds. ‘After all, he is 
not bad-looking,” she remarked. The 
prospect before her lost its chief terror; 
the devil was not so black as he was 
painted, and there were many compensa- 
tions in store for the young Empress of 
the French. Paris was ncw the centre of 
the world, its Court most splendid. A 
ceaseless round of gaieties awaited her. 
The convent-bred child of a monarch ir 
reduced circumstance, who could give 
her no jewels, no smart clothes, no 
amusements but of the dullest and most 
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decorous kind, her life was burdened with 
a stiff, precise etiquette that prescribed 
almost conventual seclusion. 

The reality must have quickly silenced 
any remaining scruples. The ardent lover, 
in his rapture, who so loaded her with rich 
gifts, promised to prove a doating and 
indulgent husband. He filled her jewel- 
case, and furnished forth her trousseau in 
the most lavish fashion. The poor Princess, 
whose wardrobe had been so meagre, 
whose personal adornments consisted of 
paste and a few pearls, was now provided 
with the finest creations of the best dress- 
makers in the world. Berthier took with 
him to Vienna, among other costly offer- 
ings, jewels valued at £75,000 ; one neck- 
lace alone was worth half the amount. She 
learnt that she was to have £15,000 a year 
pin-money. Her French home, wherever 
she found it, while mounted most gorge- 
ously, was to be truly home ; for with the 
wish to please her lightest whim, every- 
thing was there that she had been sur- 
rounded with at Vienna. 

Whatever the motives that impelled 
Napoleon to the Austrian 


marriage, 
whether desire for an heir or the snobbish 
vanity ot a parvenu delighted to mate 
with a daughter of the Hapsburgs, it is 
certain that the gratification of his passions 


played a considerable part. She took his 
fancy, this high-born maiden, from the 
moment they first met, and he soon became 
infatuated with her. She had the beauty 
of youth, a graceful plump figure, a pink 
and white complexion, fine chestnut hair, 
and exquisite teeth. He thrust aside all 
tormalities when they brought him his 
fair bride, and jumped straight into her 
carriage to woo her with all the peremptory 
gallantry of a rough soldier seizing his 
prize. The honeymoon was greatly pro- 
longed. For three months after marriage 
the Emperor never left his wife ; he could 
hardly be dragged away by even the 
most urgent business. He followed her 
everywhere with loving looks. “ His 
young and insignificant wife,” as Fouché 
said, “‘was the object of his tenderest 
care.” 

It is another instance of the crooked- 
ness of things that all this devotion was 
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ill-requited, and that the woman Napoleon 
favoured above all women should have 
played him false. When the evil days 
came she deserted him, returning first to 
her allegiance with Austria, and then 
coming under the domination of Niepperg, 
the man she really loved. It is needless 
to follow here the plot to which she suc- 
cumbed ; it was planned, it is said, by her 
own father and Metternich, and Napoleon 
was sacrificed to the lover. Sympathy 
must surely be with the fallen monarch 
who hoped to make Elba endurable in 
the company of his wife and child who 
never came. After Waterloo, Marie Louise 
told Wellington he had done her an 
immense service in removing Napoleon ; 
nothing in her condition could have saved 
her from disgrace. As it was, she retired 
to Parma to rule that duchy, still with 
Niepperg, who at length married her after 
Napoleon’s death. 

But Napoleon had gained one end by 
his second marriage. On March 20, 1811, 
Marie Louise gave him a son, to his 
intense satisfaction, and, as he liked to 
believe, the joy of France. No doubt the 
people cheered vociferously, and seemed 
to welcome the consolidation of the 
dynasty. But it was with no firm con- 
viction that the Napoleonic rule was an 
unmixed boon ; doubt and suspicion were 
already rife, and his despotism was very 
galling. As a father, Napoleon came out 
in a new and more estimable light, and 
his devotion to his child was deep and 
unchanging. ‘‘ He loved his son passion- 
ately,” kept him constantly by his side, 
and set aside momentous affairs to fondle 
and play with him. Yet he knew that this 
heir of his could not bear the burden of 
his ,empire—it was far too weighty, its 
interests, its extent, too vast and crushing 
for any but a phenomenon like himself. 
‘** Poor child,” he said once as he contem- 
plated the little King of Rome, ‘“ what an 
entanglement I shall leave you!” He had, 
himself, no faith in the continuity or 
survival of his power. ‘It will last as 
long as I do,” that much he believed. 
‘‘ But after me my son may deem himself 
fortunate if he has 40,000 francs (£1600) 
a year.” Xx. ¥. 2 
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By SHEILA 


USY BELCHER was one of those 
ideal creatures who take for gospel 
truth everything they see in print. She 
was the daughter of a dairy-farmer, who 
kept his women-folk well in hand, and 
considered that one set of opinions—his 
own—was sufficient for a single family. 
A pretty, simple-minded lass was Susy at 
sixteen, at which age her education was 
considered by Mr. Belcher as finished and 
complete. Susy was devoutly glad of 
this, for ‘‘book-learning” did not come 
natural to her, although other things, such 
as butter and pastry-making, did. She was 
always at the bottom of the class, no 
matter what class ! 

With agreeable rapidity, therefore, Susy 
forgot all that Miss Claridge, assisted by 
Miss Anna Claridge, had drummed into 
her unreceptive little pate. And as sign 
and symbol.of her emancipation, Susy 
took in a frivolous little penny paper called 
the Lily-of-the- Valley, which was brimming 
over with fashions and sentiment, new 
ways of doing your hair and of dishing up 
the cold meat. 

Arrived at the age of seventeen, Susy 
made the exciting discovery that a certain 
young man, named Jim Twycross, was 
continually Jooking at her in church out of 
the tail of his eye. Next, the young man, 
Jim, made a discovery on his own account. 
This was that to go round by Brawn Farm, 
where Susy lived, was a shorter way to his 
own place of residence than any other, no 
matter where he might happen to be. 
Susy blushed and dimpled a good deal in 
these days, and constantly—out of sheer 
absent-mindedness—put on her Sunday 
hat with the killing blue bow on a week- 
day. Her mother said nothing, for Jim 
Twycross was a good match, and she knew 
that Mrs. Huggins, the butcher’s lady, 
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was wild to get him for her eldest girl, 
Lucinda. 

Lucinda Huggins, a full-blown and far 
from retiring damsel, was also wild to get 
him for herself, and this led to complica- 
tions, for Lucinda had a lying tongue, and 
Jim was too easy of belief. Susy hardly 
knew how the “little rift within the lute” 
came, or why it slowly widened. It was 
not her fault that Mr. George Gilkes, the 
chemist’s red-haired assistant, paid her 
such outrageous attentions at St. Giles’ 
Fair—the fair having presumably gone to 
his head. Mr. Gilkes went so far as to 
present her with a squint-eyed photograph 
of himself in a tin frame ; but Susy flung 
it under the flying-boats the instant he 
was not looking. Do what she would, 
she could not escape from her unwelcome 
admirer, and then all at once she caught 
sight of Jim going into the sixpenny wax- 
works with Lucinda clinging triumphantly 
to hisarm. After that there was no more 
fun in the fair for Susy Belcher, and she 
went home early with that saving ailment, 
a bad headache. 

St. Giles began it, but unfortunately did 
not end it. Poor Susy was desperately 
miserable ; one is at seventeen! She was 
a timid little thing, not experienced in the 
game of Love, or the ways of a jealous 
suitor. All she knew was that Jim, who 
had almost asked her to be his wife, 
suddenly ceased to walk home from church 
with her, and never dropped in now to ask 
Mr. Belcher’s advice with regard to sick 
cows, haycutters, and top-dressings. And 
how could she explain, unless Jim gave 
her a chance, that she loathed the very 
sight of Mr. Gilkes’s carroty poll ? Would 
it be unmaidenly to write to Jim? Susy 
did not feel that she could bring herself to 
take this bold step. 
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In her distress, Susy bethought herself 
of “Aunt Louise.” Now, it must be 
explained that in the Lzly-of-the- Valley, 
Aunt Louise conducted with great success 
a page entitled ‘‘ Aunt Louise’s Letter- 
Bag.” All girl readers were invited to 
correspond with the dear lady upon the 
subject of their love affairs. How beau- 
tifully did she advise these Emmelines, 
Daisies, and Gertrudes, who all seemed 
about seventeen or eighteen, and each one 
of them in a greater state of mind than 
the other. ‘‘ Emmeline was not to lose 
hope ; Jack’s coolness might only mean 
he was a trifle out of sorts.” ‘‘ Daisy was 
not too young to be engaged” (happy 
Daisy!) ‘‘and could not Amy induce 
Albert to overcome his shyness and be 
introduced to her parents?” With what 
tender sympathy was “Distracted Ivy” 
counselled to think no more of the Adonis 
who paid her so much attention at her 
cousin’s wedding, and who had been unac- 
countably ‘“‘cold in his manner” ever 
since! And how gently did Aunt Louise 


strive to wean “ Bluebell” from her fancy 


for the dark-eyed curate, who could not 
afford, from his own confession, to marry 
for ten years at least! The dear lady 
seemed to know exactly how a girl in her 
teens felt when Love came knocking at 
the door. 

Susy wrote a letter to Aunt Louise. It 
was incoherent, but no doubt the kind soul 
was used to agitated correspondents, whose 
spelling was as shaky even as Susy’s. 
Three weeks was a terrible time to wait 
for a reply; and:in the meanwhile there 
was a report that Lucinda was getting her 
wedding clothes. Bessie Hawkins told 
Susy that she had heard Lucinda’s ban- 
ners—Bessie meant banns—were to be put 
up in church next month, which made 
Susy feel as cold as if the church-key had 
slipped down her back. 

But the third week, with the Lily-of-the- 
Valley came this advice to ‘‘ Buttermilk.” 

“Since you have given your lover no 
cause for such behaviour on his part, and 
there is another girl in the case, I should 
certainly—time being short—try to obtain 
an explanation at once. Evil tongues 
may have prejudiced him against you. 
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I grieve for your trouble, but foresee a 
happy ending. Do not write to J., but 
meet him accidentally ; this would not be 
forward, under the circumstances.” 

Susy hid the Lily-of-the-Valley. She 
was afraid that ‘‘J.” might betray her. In 
the way she set her soft red lips there was 
a world of determination. If dear, sweet 
Aunt Louise said that, under the circum- 
stances, it would not be forward to meet 
Jim accidentally, then accidentally she 
would meet him, even if she had to tramp 
the roads all day. 

No need to follow the ins and outs of 
the girl’s little love-story — a common 
enough one, in truth. Let it suffice to 
mention that Jim was gloriously recaptured 
in Thrupp Lane, and that Susy forgave 
him—not, of course, at first—for believing 
Lucinda’s wicked tale that she had been 
seen walking at eleven-thirty at night with 
the chemist’s assistant’s arm round her 
waist. And the following Sunday, when 
Susy took off her gloves in church, she 
turned very red, for she saw Bessie Hawkins 
nudge her mother to look at the little 
turquoise ring on the third finger of Susy 
Belcher’s left hand. 

Susy Belcher was a grateful little soul. 
She believed that her happiness was all 
owing to that sweet, kind old lady, who 
sat in her pretty room in Rosemary Build- 
ings, Fleet Street, and pondered, pen in 
hand, over the love perplexities of girls in 
all parts of the kingdom. By dint of 
picturing to herself Aunt Louise, a dainty 
lace cap on her pretty white hair, Susy 
arrived at a great longing to go and see 
the dear old lady herself, and overwhelm 
her with thanks. She was sure she would 
not feel afraid of Aunt Louise, and she 
was just dying to show her Jim’s photo- 
graph, and ask her what she thought of it. 
Susy did not speak of this desire of her 
heart to anyone, she was afraid of being 
laughed at. But London was not so far 
off—did not the milk travel up there every 
day in perfect safety >—and besides, Susy 
had a stylish cousin in a large draper’s 
shop in Holborn, who was to help in the 
delightful task of selecting her wedding- 
gown. 

In course of time the girl managed to 
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put her innocent little scheme into execu- 
tion. It required some arrangement, but 
finally our heroine found herself in Fleet 
Street, which was not at all like the sort 
of place she had imagined it. The noise 
and bustle bewildered her country senses, 
and she was struck by the numbers of 
pallid, hard-faced men and women who 





SUSY WROTE A LETTER TO AUNT LOUISE. 


jostled each other in the narrow street. 
If it had not been for the policemen she 
would have turned back, frightened and 
discouraged, and it was a kindly postman 
who went some steps out of his way to 
plant Susy in front of a dingy edifice 
known as Rosemary Buildings. Unless 
she had seen the name with her own eyes, 
she never would have believed that Aunt 
Louise could possibly live in such a place. 
What dust, what dirt, what gloom! The 
child had brought with her a large bunch 
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of spring flowers, and it seemed to her 
that they were drooping already in that 
atmosphere of bricks and mortar. 

“* Lily - of - the - Valley, Fourth Floor.” 
Susy, having toiled up the unattractive 
stairs, hesitated at the office door, scared 
now it had come to the point. How she 
hoped Aunt Louise would be nice! Her 

timid knock brought a 
masculine and not too 
amiable shout of ‘‘ Come 
in!” and Susy went in. 
A bare, dirty room, 
with a littered table, a 
cupboard, a couple of 
stools, and a single chair, 
met her gaze; the chair 
being occupied bya young 
man in his shirt-sleeves, 
who was smoking a short 
pipe. Close to his elbow 
stood a tumbler and an 
empty beer-bottle. He 
was not of a particularly 
engaging appearance, 


be*ng coarse-looking and 
spotty; neither were his 


shirt-sleeves clean. This 
young gentleman stared 
at his visitor with unaf- 
fected curiosity and broad 
admiration, and when she 
faltered out her wish to 
see ‘“‘ Aunt Louise,” he 
smiled with a gratified air. 
“Ah,” he remarked, 
stretching himself, “* glad 
to hear you like that 
feature ; I said it would 
catch on. You see I do 
that page myself.” 
Susy did not comprehend, and the youth, 
with what he considered a fascinating leer, 
explained that he, and none other, was 
**Aunt Louise.” 

“You!” gasped Susy, with horror in 
her voice ; and she dropped her spring posy 
on the unswept floor. 

Without another word she turnéd and 
fled, and a faith in things printed which 
was almost strong enough to have removed 
Fleet Street from its foundations died on 
the stairs of Rosemary Buildings. 
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ERE and there in the more populous 

London suburbs will find 
built with a view to the 
accommodation of two families beneath 
the same roof. Considering the class of 
people for whom this advantage was con- 
trived, the originator of the idea showed 
a singular faith in human nature. It does, 
however, occasionally happen that two dis- 
tinct households prove themselves capable 
of living in such proximity for a certain 
time without overt breach of the peace— 
nay, with a measure of satisfaction on 
This was the case with the 
Rippingilles and the Budges. Rippin- 
gille, salesman at a large boot warehouse, 
and Budge, a coal-merchant’s clerk, were 
young men of sober disposition, not in- 
capable of modest mirth, content with 
their lot in life, and rarely looking more 
than a month or two ahead. Their wives 
did not lack correspondent virtues. Granted 
the female privilege of believing (and 
telling each other) that they might have 
married much more brilliantly if they had 
waited longer, and the necessary relaxa- 
tion of abusing their husbands when a 
dinner was ill-cooked or babes gave 
trouble, Mrs. Budge and Mrs. Rippingille 
discharged their domestic duties as well 
as could be reasonably expected. They 
talked in a high key, laughed in a scream, 
and bade defiance to care with a very 
praiseworthy resolution. The Rippingilles 
had three young children, the Budges 
had two. 


H 


small 


you 
houses 


both sides. 


It was not always possible for the two 
families to take their annual holiday at 
the same time; this year circumstances 
were favourable, and the parents planned 
a joint expedition to the seaside. Long 
and warmly did they discuss the attractions 
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of half-a-dozen popular resorts; the final 
vote was for Brighton. They would leave 
home on Saturday afternoon ; spend Sun- 
day, Monday (the August Bank Holiday), 
and Tuesday by the seashore, and on 
Wednesday return. Thursday morning 
must see the bread-winners back at their 
respective places of business. 

Mrs. Budge and Mrs. Rippingille had a 
clear fortnight in which to make their pre- 
parations and to talk inexhaustibly about 
the glories of Brighton. Both had been 
to Brighton before, but neither of late 
years. They lived in a crescendo of joyous 
excitement; from room to room they 
interchanged high-pitched remarks, jests, 
ejaculations. 

** Louie ! 





this time next week—eh !” 

“« Jist be at London Bridge, sha’n’t we ? 
Oh my! Say, Annie 

One was in a top bed-room, the other in 
the wash-house, and at this moment the 
shrieks of two infants made them inaudible 
to each other; but they continued to 
vociferate with shrill merriment. 

‘“*Now look ’ere,” observed Rippingille 
gravely, one night when the children were 
all in bed, and the elders had assembled, 
as was their habit, for a common supper. 
** About the apartments.” It would never 
have occurred to Rippingille to say 
“‘rooms” or “lodgings.” His stress on 
“‘ apartments ” held the listeners silent 
whilst he reflected. ‘“‘We mean ’aving 
comfort, understand, and we’ve got to pay 
for it. But we’re not going to be ’ad.” 

No, no; certainly not. All were deter- 
mined not to be imposed upon. The 
ladies vied in screeching their reasonable 
demands. Two double-bedded rooms and 
a comfortable parlour; the cost not to 
exceed thirty shillings. 


” 
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“And mind you,” Budge succeeded at 
length in remarking, with impressive 
severity, ‘“‘no extras. Not a_ single 
bloomin’ hextra! I know what ‘¢hat 
means, if they begin the game. Why, 
Tom Leggatt and me, we once 
together down at Ramsgate 

He not allowed to finish the 
reminiscence ; a chorus of awful experi- 
ences clamoured him down. In a quarter 
of an hour’s time, when the others had 
paused breathless, Budge repeated, as 
though it were a novel remark— 

“Mind you, not a single 
hextra ! ” 

Thereupon renewal of shrieks, and for 
another fifteen minutes all was vociferous 
confusion. 

The purchase of a new jacket by Mrs. 
Budge, whereas Mrs. Rippingille could 
not afford that luxury, caused a slight 
heartburning between the two; but they 
outlived it. All the children had some 


was 


” 


was 


bloomin’ 


new garment, showy, inexpensive, pur- 
chased without any regard to durability or 


the wearer’s comfort. Rippingille bought 
a straw hat, a yellow waistcoat, and a pair 
of sand-shoes; his friend purchased a 
guinea suit of tweeds and a blue necktie, 
relying upon an old cricket-cap for the 
completion of his seaside costume. On 
the Friday night all, children included, 
donned their holiday attire and ran about 
the house inviting each other’s com- 
pliments. 

Not without much discussion was it 
decided how they and their luggage should 
be transported to London Bridge station ; 
time had to be considered, as well as 
money, and there seemed to be no avoid- 
ing the expense of a cab. Solemnly the 
precise fare was calculated. Convinced 
against their will that the outlay would be 
smaller by sixpence or so than if any other 
course were adopted, the ladies none the 
less resented this tax upon the holiday 
fund; notwithstanding high spirits, they 
looked sourly at the cabman. Rippingille, 
with the two eldest children—for the cab 
could not be made to hold all—went by 
omnibus. 

Brighton was reached about five o’clock. 
Mrs. Budge’s baby, probably objecting to 
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a bottle of half-churned milk, screamed 
vigorously most of the way, and by Mrs. 
Rippingille was secretly voted a nuisance ; 
but in all other respects the journey proved 
enjoyable. For the third-class carriage 
had its complement of passengers, all 
going to Brighton for a holiday, all noisily 
talkative and joyously perspiring. Much 
solid food and a liberal supply of liquid 
refreshment were consumed en route. Thus 
fortified, the happy band could postpone 
thoughts of a meal until they had dis- 
covered the suitable lodging, on which 
quest they set forth at once from the 
station. The sun shone gloriously; the 
street pavements were hot and dry; if 
necessary, two or three hours could be 
devoted to inspection of apartments. 

At house after house they tried, not, of 
course, within view of the sea or anywhere 
near it; the highways and byways along 
which they trudged might well have been 
part of some London suburb, save, perhaps, 
for an unusual freshness in the air. The 
wonted noises, the familiar accents, every- 
where protected these Londoners against 
the unpleasant feeling of strangeness. 
Numbers of people strayed hither and 
thither on the same errand as themselves; 
every snatch of talk that fell upon their 
ears was concerned with rent of “ apart- 
ments.” And, indeed, their undertaking 
promised to be not a little wearisome ; 
rents were mostly, from their point of 
view, exorbitant, or, if reasonable, covered 
but mean accommodation. At first, the 
whole party invaded each house. Presently, 
Mrs. Budge, overtired with the burden of 
her infant, had to lag behind a little, and 
with her two little girls, who had begun to 
cry, Mrs. Rippingille grew cross, but could 
still enjoy a scornful laugh in the face of 
extortionate landladies. The men sup- 
ported each other in boisterous good- 
humour. 

“All right, Annie,” shouted Budge to 
his pallid wife. ‘‘We’ve got the night 
before us, and miles of apartments to 
choose from.” 

“Cheer up, old girl,” Rippingille called 
out to his own spouse. ‘‘We won't be 
bested. Like a shrimp tea before we go 
on again ?” 


’ 
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But the children (the eldest only 
six years old) could hardly drag their 
little limbs along; wails arose, and the 
mothers, nervously overstrung, had to 
threaten a slap, or even a “ hiding.” 
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Here, by good luck, three rooms were 
vacant, but one only was double-bedded. 
The landlady, however, professed her 
willingness to put in a sofa each night, 
and provide it with bedclothes. 
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THE PURCHASE OF A NEW JACKET BY MRS. BUDGE, WHEREAS MRS. RIPPINGILLE COULD NOT 


AFFORD THAT LUXURY, CAUSED A SLIGHT HEARTBURNING BETWEEN THE TWO. 


‘“‘I say, Tom,” remarked Budge to his 
male companion quietly, “we shall have to 
take the first where there’s room enough. 
I’m about done up.” 

Rippingille nodded, and with an air of 
cheery resolve they made for the next 
house which showed a card in the window. 


“Well,” said Budge to his wife, “I 
could sleep on the sofa, and you and the 
children in the bed.” 

‘** Of course you could,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Rippingille, eager to get housed, and 
fairly content with the chamber which was 


designed for her and her family. “I’ve 
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often slep’ on a sofa myself, and slep’ 
sound, too.” 

At this there was a general roar of 
laughter, with no special meaning. The 
terms were now inquired, and on this point 
followed a For the 
rooms, until noon on Tuesday, the land- 
lady asked thirty shillings—end extras. 

‘“* Now see here, Mrs. What ’s-yer-name,” 
cried Rippingille, in what he meant for a 
perfectly civil tone, ‘“‘we don’t pay no 
It’s got to be Aznclusive—under- 
Kitchen fire, candles, boots, and 
every blessed thing. Well pay you thirty 
bob and not grumble, if you give us no 


” 


vigorous contest. 


extras. 
stand ? 


cause. But no extras—see ? 

All talked, or rather shouted, at once; 
there was a deafening uproar. The wives, 
tired out as they were, thoroughly enjoyed 
this combat of tongues, and the landlady, 
after a brave struggle against overwhelm- 
ing odds, yielded with a good grace. She 
had never taken so little before ; but as she 
could see that the babies, bless ’em, were 
crying to go to bed—well, she wouldn’t 
hold out. But half the sum must be paid 
in advance ; that she made a rule. 

Budge went back to the railway station 
to fetch the tin box, in which both families 
had packed their indispensable belongings. 
Rippingille set forth to purchase groceries 
and other articles of food. The ladies, 
until their luggage arrived, closely 
examined each of the rooms, and tried 
to keep the children quiet. Relieved 
from weary prolongation of their walk, 
and gratified by a conquest of the land- 
lady, they were in the mood for finding 
everything admirable. Impossible, they 
agreed, tc have done better. The place 
was clean; the beds looked comfortable ; 
they were not more than twenty minutes’ 
walk from the beach. 

“TI don’t know what you think, Annie, 
but J call this first-rate. Did you see the 
picture of the Queen and all her fam’ly in 


my bed-room ?” 
“And look at those lovely hartificial 


flowers! Why, you feel you want to be 
smelling at’em. I don’t know what you 
think, but I’m a-goin’ to enjoy myself! ” 

The first disappointment was the 
unpunctuality of supper, which. ordered 
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for nine o’clock, was served at a quarter 
to ten. The children being in bed, their 
parents at length sat down to the meal 
with keen appetite, and soon recovered 
good-humour. Budge had brought in 
with him a bottle of Irish whisky, 
Rippingille a bottle of rum; these stood 
unopened upon the sideboard, an exhilarat- 
ing promise for the half-hour before bed- 
time. It gave the ladies some concern to 
discover that the cupboard in which they 
would keep their grocery had no lock; at 
table they discussed this matter from every 
point of view, and came to the decision 
that a very careful watch must be kept 
upon the various parcels. Mrs. Budge 
hit upon an ingenious device; when sugar, 
coffee, tea, and the rest had been opened, 
she should mark, with a pencil, the exact 
position of each packet upon the shelf, so 
as to ensure immediate detection of any 
tampering with the goods. Mrs. Rippingille 
suggested that all edibles should be kept 
under lock and key in the bed-room ; but, 
besides the inconvenience of this method, 
there was a certain delight attaching to 
the anticipation of sternly convicting their 
landlady, in case of fraud. 

At half-past ten they sallied forth to 
taste the sea air. In a street hard by, in 
front of a busy public-house, they were 
arrested by a crowd gathered around negro 
melodists, and here they feasted their souls 
with music until the hat began to circulate, 
which sped them onwards. Arrived at the 
sea-front, they found abundant life of the 
kind most pleasing to them: a thronged 
highway, resounding with virile shout and 
feminine squeal, with refrains of the 
music - hall, and every such noise as 
inspirits the children of a great capital. 
In spite of the fatigue which made their 
limbs ache, the happy wives and mothers 
leapt about like girls, screamed mirthfull) 
at each other, thumped their husbands’ 
backs, and declared a thousand times that 
this was the height of human bliss. On 
their return the spirit-bottles were exult- 
antly opened, and each one drunk a stiff, 
sweet, steaming tumbler. Ordinarily very 
temperate people in the matter of strong 
beverage, they felt it incumbent upon 
them to indulge a little at the seaside. 
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Rippingille pretended to be overcome, 
and staggered about the floor with low 
comedy monologue. This brought the 
evening to a splendidly hilarious close, 
and they paired off for rest with laughter 
which made the house ring. 
They awoke to Sunday. 
but the 


Not only this, 
weather had suffered an unfor- 


tunate change; the sky was gloomy and 
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this, and the landlady’s got to understand 
that.” He spoke while the servant was 
in the room. “I don’t call that fish 
properly fried—what do _you say ?” 

Budge was the person appealed to, and 
he assented vigorously, adding that, if 
dinner wasn’t brought up at the right time 
he would know the reason why. 

‘““We ’ve got eighteen people in the ’ouse 


‘‘ PADDLING ’’ COULD BE ENJOYED FREE OF EXPENSE. 


threatened rain. Breakfast, ordered for 
nine, could not be obtained until nearly 
an hour later. The children were trouble- 
some and very noisy; the ladies had a 
bad headache, and began to complain 
loudly of various discomforts. To com- 
plete the cheerlessness of the morning, 
rain actually began to fall just as breakfast 
was finished. 

“T tell you what it is,” exclaimed Rip- 
pingille, voicing the general sentiment, 
“‘we ’re going to be better waited on than 


to cook for,” remarked the servant im- 
partially and casually. 

All answered together that this had 
nothing to do with shem, that they hadn’t 
come here to waste time, and that they 
weren’t the sort to pay money for what 
they didn’t get. It was added that 
the bed-rooms swarmed with fleas, and 
that the bedclothes were insufficient, with 
many another pointed complaint. But 
the servant merely smiled, and went 
her way. 
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With the aid of umbrellas, the whole 
party reached the parade, and found seats 
in a shelter. Budge and Rippingille, to 
ward off low spirits, engaged in horse- 
play, and were so far successful that at 
dinner-time all went back through the 
rain with resolute display of mirth. But 
the day was unpropitious. Mrs. Budge, 
on scrutinising the cupboard, protested 
that the bag of loaf-sugar had been inter- 
fered with; there followed an unpleasant 
scene with the servant; the landlady her- 
self could not be assailed, for she declined 
to come upstairs. Rain, squabbling, chas- 
tisement of children, and occasional words 
between the two ladies brought Sunday to 
its close. Happily, there remained the 
half-hour devoted to steaming tumblers, 
and this paid for all. Budge sang a song 
about waiting till the clouds roll by, and 
hearty voices joined him in the chorus. 
No one could honestly say that the day 
seemed lost. 

On Monday morning the landlady began 
reprisals. Meeting Mrs. Rippingille on 
the stairs, she complained of the noise 
that the five children made. A /ady below 
(the word was meaningly emphasised) had 
been unable to sleep since seven o’clock 
this morning, owing to the tumult. ‘ Tell 
the lydy,” answered Mrs. Rippingille 
tartly, “‘she’d better git up earlier; it’s 
good for her’ealth.” And this retort kept 
the holiday-makers in exuberant spirits till 
dinner-time. For the first time they got 
down on to the beach; they rolled about, 
and pelted each other ; spades and buckets 
were bought for the elder children. They 
talked about bathing, but, on the whole, it 
seemed better to save their money for more 
certain delights. ‘‘ Paddling” could be 
enjoyed free of expense; and remarkable 
figures did the two young women present 
as they ran hither and thither on the edge 
of the tide—their petticoats pinned up out- 
side their dresses. Budge and Rippingille, 
reclining pipe in mouth, watched with a 
genial grin. 

Dinner, obtained only after repeated 
and furious ringing at the bell, came up 
infamously cooked ; the huge slab of steak 
was tough as leather, and swam in water 
of a yellowish hue. Mrs. Rippingille, who 
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had visited the butcher’s this morning, 
declared that a good half-pound had been 
feloniously cut off below-stairs. Messages 
of savage insult were sent to the landlady, 
but satisfaction ended here. It was some 
relief, however; and, after all, the cooking 
could not be very much worse than that to 
which our friends were accustomed at home. 

In the afternoon, Mrs. Budge, whose 
baby had an attack of some complaint 
incidental to its time of life, offered to 
take care of all the children, whilst the 
other three elders went in search of enjoy- 
ment. This took the form of a ten-mile 
drive in a public brake, where they sat 
squeezed and perspiring amid some thirty 
people. The sun blazed; chalky dust 
hung in a perpetual cloud about the 
vehicle; it was hardly possible to get a 
handkerchief out of one’s pocket; but 
gaiety defied everything. On the way 
home, Mrs. Rippingille, red as a peony 
with heat and laughter and many quench- 
ings of thirst, consulted the comfort of 
her neighbours by sitting on Mr. Budge’s 
knee ; ceaseless joking as to Mrs. Budge’s 
state of mind if she knew what was going 
on kept all three in a roar. The absent 
lady, meanwhile, having administered 
remedies to her infant, was walking about 
the main streets of Brighton, enjoying the 
sight of the Bank holiday crowd; the 
baby she carried in her arms, and the 
other children followed her. They wanted 
to play on the beach, but Mrs. Budge said 
it was too far, and for her own part she 
preferred the pavement. 

Over the steaming tumblers that night 
a vow was-registered that, on the morrow, 
they would have better attendance and 
better cookery, or know the reason why. 
As soon as the children awoke, they were 
encouraged to make the utmost possible 
noise ; to stamp and jump and throw over 
the furniture, and yell at the top of their 
voices. This had the desired effect; it 
brought up the landlady at breakfast. 
Before she could speak, the angry woman 
was overwhelmed with vilification. Pre- 
sently, Rippingille voiced the general 
demand. 

‘We haven’t come here to be bested, 
and just you bear that in mind! If this 
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kind of thing goes on we won’t pay—not a 
bloomin’ penny—understand? You’ve 
got to cook our meals proper, and to 
What do you “ke us for? 
Why, the beds ain’t even shook up. And 
call these boots cleaned? It’s 
himposition, that’s what it is.” 
[he combat was too unequal; in spite 
of her great 
command of 
‘lan guage,” 
the landlady re- 
treated. The 
lodgers, flushed 
with victory, 
sallied forth 
under a cloudy 
sky, and betook 
themselves to 
the pier, where 
they attended a 
popular con- 
cert. Dinner, 
for the _ first 
time, was ready 
almost at the 


time—see ? 


do you 


appointed hour, 
somewhat 
better prepared 
than hitherto ; 


and 


peans rose 
round the table. 
“They al- 
ways try it on,” 
cried Budge. 
‘*You’ve got to 
show you 
won’t stand it.” 
And he chanted 
of the 
last song they 
had heard upon 
the pier. 
Afterwards, all went for a sail in a yacht, 
and all were lamentably ill. Rain came 
on; it soaked the holiday garments, and 
led to all manner of unpleasantness among 
the three score people packed on board. 
After a low-spirited tea, the two men, 
foreseeing an evening of domestic dis- 
cord, silently vanished, and did _ not 
reappear until eleven o’clock. They had 
been to the theatre. As it happened, their 
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THE TWO MEN, FORESEEING AN EVENING OF DOMESTIC 
DISCORD, SILENTLY VANISHED. 
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wives had found an excellent opportunity 
for assailing the landlady, and were again 
victorious; so things passed off better 
than might have been expected, and over 
the usual tumblers all unkindness was 
forgotten. 

Wednesday dawned; the end of their 
holiday. Though breakfast was very late 
and very bad, 
no one seemed 
in the mood to 
make an uproar. 
Mrs. Rippin- 
gille busied 
herself with a 
scheme for 
packing and 
carrying away 
every smallest 
remnant of 
every purchased 
eatable; this 
must be done 
before she left 
the house for 
the morning’s 
amusement, or 
servant and 
landlady would 
pillage without 
fear. Having 
swept the cup- 
board, she went 
briskly forth 
to purchase 
dinner. The 
meal was to 
consist of fried 
eggs and bacon, 
with a rice 
pudding to 
follow. 

“And just 
you mind what I say”—thus she ad- 
dressed the servant on her return with 
the provisions—‘‘if this dinner isn’t 
properly cooked, you "Il remember it. And 
tell your missis that.” 

The menial grinned broadly, but made 
no answer. 

Swift is the flight of happy hours and 
days. Everyone remarked, at intervals 
through the morning, that they seemed 
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only just to have come to Brighton; yet 
to-night must see them at home again. 
The children, whose enjoyment had been 
considerably less keen than that of their 
elders, wore gloomy faces at the thought 
of return ; but the suggestion of donkey- 
riding once more exhilarated the whole 
company. Great and small mounted for a 
gallop, and their yells rang along the 
beach. Other delights followed. As 
dinner-time approached their hunger grew 
fierce ; the thought of delay was frenzy. 
A stampede upstairs announced their 
arrival, and rendered needless the loud 
ting of the sitting-room bell. 

Nor had they to wait. The red-nosed 
servant appeared in a few minutes, panting 
with the heavy tray. Her lips rigidly set, 
she put down the dish of eggs and bacon. 
In the same moment Mrs. Rippingille, 
who had stepped iorward to judge the 
cookery, uttered an indignant shriek. Her 
companions rushed to the table, and in 
union vociferated, not without cause, for 
the dish made a gruesome display; in 
place of succulent rashers lay blackened 


fragments scarce to be recognised as 
bacon, and the fried eggs were mere bits 


of greasy leather. Frightened at the 
results of her mischief, the servant fled; 
before she reached the kitchen the bell 
had begun to ring, and it rang incessantly, 
with ear-piercing clangour, until the land- 
lady, who had just returned from a brief 
expedition on a matter of business, angrily 
confronted her lodgers. 

“Look at shat, woman!” they roared. 
“‘ What do you call shat ?” 

The landlady could not pretend that 
complaint was unjustified. She happened 
to be particularly anxious to get rid of 
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these people, as their rooms were already 
let to more desirable tenants, who desired 
to enter into possession as early as possible. 

**] don’t want to have no more words 
with you,” she be 3n, as soon as she could 
make herself audivle. ‘‘There’s been a 
accident, and | tell you what I’ll do. If 
you’ll leave after dinner, instead of after 
tea, 1’ll take the price of that dinner off 
what you owe me. How much did the 
stuff cost ?” 

The lodgers exchanged glances and 
reflected. It was possible to make a meal, 
of a sort, upon what lay before them, and 
the offered compensation would be clear 
gain. Not one had sufficient acuteness 
to see that, if they could claim damages 
at all, no condition need attach to the 
demand. After ten minutes’ vehement 
debate they agreed upon terms, and pro- 
mised to quit the house in an hour’s time. 
Then, sharp-set as wolves, they fell upon 
the base provender. Luckily, the rice- 
pudding made a tolerable appearance; 
it vanished almost as soon as it reached 
the table. 

They lingered about the shore and the 
streets till nearly sunset ; the eating-house 
tea was universally declared the best 
meal they had had at Brighton. Every 
heart beat with a proud joy in the thought 
of two shillings deducted from their land- 
lady’s bill, compensation for a dinner 
which, after all, they had thoroughly 
enjoyed. Nothing could have happened 
more luckily; the money saved, and the 
victory over a letter of lodgings, crowned 
their holiday. They talked of the affair 
at home and among their friends for many 
a month, and to the end of their lives it 
will be a sunny reminiscence. 
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“THE LUCKY DUFFS.” 


Showing How they rose to a Dukedom and became allied with the Royal Family os 
England; how they tried to Plant a Family Tree; and introducing a new suggestion on 


the Genesis of Lord Byron’s Genius. 


NCE upon a time there was a certain 


Adam Duff. I use the familiar 


phrase of fabledom advisedly, because it 
conveys, as nothing else can, the tantal- 
ising sense of vagueness which envelops 
him; and it temptingly foreshadows the rise 
of his descendants, which has been won- 
derful as the ‘Arabian Nights’” tale. We 


are certain that, like the first Adam of all, 
he tilled the soil; yet no man knows who 
begat him, though for a hundred years 
and more a long line of laborious 
souls have been imitating the example of 
Japhet in search of a father by trying to 
solve the strange riddle of his paternity. 
Yet the utter failure of their search makes 
the end of the story all the more mar- 
vellous, for to-day one of his descendants, 
the Duke of Fife, has married a future 
King’s daughter, like the Prince in a fairy 
tale ; while another of his family became 
the great-grandmother of Lord Byron. 
So you see the romance of fiction stands 
a poor chance beside the real story of this 
Adam Duff. 

The story covers a period of nearly three 
hundred years, in which time Adam Duff, 
the wizard from No-Man’s-Land, and his 
descendants made money mount like the 
Fakir’smango-tree. Adam was born possibly 
about 1600, and settled down to work a farm 
called Clunybeg, in the parish of Mortlach, 
Banffshire—a county that breaksthe Seventh 
Commandment more persistently than any 
other similar area in the United Kingdom, 


perhaps. He was an indefatigable worker, 
but he had enough of the idealist in him to 
espouse the cause of the anti-Covenanter. 
In pursuit of this creed of his, he with his 
eldest son, Alexander, joined a party of 
despoilers—mostly Gordons — attacked a 
Covenanting laird in 1640, and was 
mulcted of five hundred merks for his 
pains. By his wife, Beatrix Gordon—a 
relative of the Gordons from whom the 
Queen now leases Abergeldie Castle for 
the Prince of Wales—he left six sons, 
three of whom made fortunes. One of 
them was a great merchant, became Pro- 
vost of Inverness, and married Christian 
Duff, in whom the ancient House of 
Drummuir ended, so that the new Duffs 
and the old Duffs became one. Another 
founded the family of Corsindae, and a 
third, who was really the eldest, carried on 
Clunybeg’s main line. Thus this Adam 
of No-Man’s-Land, like the Adam of 
Genesis, made history; and the story of 
the dispersal of his descendants takes you 
to the Book of Exodus. 

It is, however, with the main line that I 
would deal. Adam was succeeded by his 
son Alexander, who was born in 1623. 
He began his career by playing at soldier- 
ing, for he served under the merry Marquis 
of Montrose in the campaign of 1644-46, 
and had to fly to the Continent when the 
great collapse came. Had he been a 
Gordon or a Keith he would probably have 
entered the service of some foreign Power. 
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Lut he had a keen appreciation of where 
his powers lay, and he decided early in 
his career that martial glory was not for 
him. So he came quietly home again, 
and luck began to follow him as it had 
pursued his brothers. As a good start he 
married an heiress, Miss Grant, and the 
two settled down to till the soil on the 
farm of Keithmore, aiding and abetting 
each other’s endeavours. The quaint Mr. 
Baird, who wrote a history of the Duffs 
about 1762, has left it on record that Mrs. 
Duff was ‘one of the most industrious, 
painstaking women of the age in which 
she lived, or perhaps in any other.” On 
market-days she mounted a sturdy nag, 
with a huge pile of plaiding (which 
she had spun from her sheep) in the 


crouper beside her, and duly brought 
back its value in merks. These she 
hoarded in bags, for the times were 


such that ‘‘people were affraid to lend 
out their money, or even let it be known 
that they had any, for fear of being robed, 
and therefore hid it in holes and bores.” 
On one occasion she banked her savings 
in a leather bag in the ceiling, but the rats 
got at it, so that the family dined amid a 
downpour of The family 
flourished so well that each of her three 
sons got an estate of his own—Patrick, 
the youngest, bringing thirty-six children 
into the world—while William became the 
father of the first Earl Fife. 

One can picture the grief of their mother 
when Nature stopped those little jaunts of 
hers to market, for she became so stout 
that ‘“‘no armed chair of the common 
size would admit of her sitting in it.” 
Probably a special throne had to be made 
for her, and even then the consequences 
were unfortunate, for ‘‘ one time when she 
threw herself into her chair, without taking 
notice that the house cat was lying squat 
upon the seat, she prest puss so effectually 
to death with the weight of body that it 
never wag{ g jed a foot more.” 

Whether the 
it is 


ducatoons. 


story be not, 
symbolical of the method by 
which her eldest son, Alexander, became 
the Croesus of his county. He devised 
a new method of money - making 
by becoming a private banker; the 


true or 
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instinct has been inherited by the Duke 
of Fife, who has been largely interesting 
in banking. ‘ Braco,” as he was called, 
after the estate which he had bought, got 
his wits sharpened by being trained as a 
lawyer in Edinburgh, where he sat in Par- 
liament as representative for the county 
of Banff, opposing the Union with England 
very vigorously. His father and grand- 
father had made their money by their 
hands; “ Braco” made it with his head 
out of the very people to whom his family 
had paid rent. The county was full of 
little lairds. Never too rich, they stared 
too intently on that peak in Darien 
which cost Scotland £400,000. His 
mother had sat effectually on the cat; 
‘**Braco” practised the same art on the 
landlords. The family Boswell is a pane- 
gyrist of the most enthusiastic kind, so 
that his account of ‘‘ Braco’s” methods of 
becoming a great ground-landlord is all 
the more likely to be true— 

He pickt up some [estates] from the Proprietors, 
but acquired many of them by buying up their 
debts and adjudications, comprysings, or other 
slump or emperfect rights on their land. And if he 
only got possession he was not very scrupulous 
about the security more than about the justice of 
his title, by which means these gentlemen or their 
heirs had many claims and complaints, too well 
founded for the most part. 

And yet, strange to say, ‘‘ Braco” had 
the strongest objection to freebooters and 
highwaymen—which was illogical of him. 
One of the most picturesque incidents in 
his career is the story of how he arrested 
James Macpherson, the Villon of the 
North, who died as gamely as he had lived. 
Macpherson immortalised in 
romance. He was handsome, and he was 
an accomplished violinist—two qualities 
which he his gipsy mother. 
Everybody knows his career from the 
famous ballad, which fascinated Burns so 
much, and Mr. has 
reminded us, appealed to the gipsy instinct 
of Edward FitzGerald— 


has been 


owed to 


which, as Gosse 


No man on earth that draweth breath 
More courage had than I. 

I dar’d my foes unto the face, 
Knew not what ’twas to fly. 


But “‘ Braco” met him one September 
day in 1700 at a market in the townlet of 
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MARY MANNERS, WIFE OF THE HON. JAMES DUFF, AFTERWARDS FOURTH EARL FIFE. 
When she died (in 1805) he tried to forget his grief by fighting Spain's battles. 


rom THE Paintine By Ricuarp Cosway. 
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Keith. Gathering half-a-dozen sturdy 
fellows, he led the attack on Macpherson 
and his companion, one James Gordon, 
who inherited to the full the daring 
instincts of his clan. A desperate struggle 
ensued. One of Macpherson’s gang made 
a lunge at Duff, “intending to run him 
through the heart; but the durk slented 
alongst the outside of the ribs without 
cutting the skin, and one of Braco’s men 
stab’d the fellow dead.” The story goes 
that Macpherson was rescued by the 
Grants, who were at enmity with the 
Duffs. Be that as it may, he was ulti- 
mately captured and hanged at Banff. 
Before the hangman fixed the noose, 
Macpherson played the famous “rant” 
associated with his name, and then offered 
his violin to anybody who would keep it in 
remembrance of him. The gift was declined, 
whereon the gallant gipsy smashed the 
instrument and threw the wreck of it into 
the grave that was to receive his mortal 
remains. What is immortal is the rant 
and the ballads that have clustered round 


it—notably Burns’s song with its swinging 
chorus— 


Sae rantingly, sae wantonly, 
Sae dauntingly gaed he; 
He played a spring, and danc’d it round 
Below the gallows tree. 

‘The Duke of Fife still possesses a mur- 
-<derous have belonged to 
Macpherson ; but as the freebooter must 
have wielded something much more quick 
and deadly than this five-feet-long blade, 
its genuineness may be doubted. At one 
time Sir Walter Scott proposed to write a 
novel round Macpherson, and a Banff 
antiquary collected a mass of material 
which was afterwards declined by him, 
“owing to an injudicious announcement 
thereanent.” Scott, you see, did not 
favour the literary paragraphist. 

“‘Braco” was succeeded by his son, 
who inherited a yearly rental of £3000— 
a very large sum of money for 1705. Like 
his father, he had brains, but he used them 
to an entirely different end. He was 
“no shuffler.” Educated at Leyden, he 
‘acquired an excellent taste for all polite 
literature” and amassed a great library. 
This is a very interesting point as bearing 


sword said to 
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on Byron, for, as I shall show later on, 
the Duffs have long possessed a remarkable 
leaning towards letters. So far as finance 
went, he had little interest. He was the 
exact opposite of his father, generous to a 
fault, and loved by everybody. When 
the Earl Marischal —the brother of 
Frederick the Great’s friend, Marshal 
Keith—was attainted, Duff wanted to send 
him money. But he died before the pur- 
pose could be carried out, and the lands 
of Braco passed to his uncle William 
‘* Keithmore’s ” second son), who had 
established himself in the estate of Dipple. 

‘“‘ Dipple” had begun life as a merchant 
in Inverness with his uncle the Provost, 
but he settled down in Elgin as a country 
gentleman, ‘‘ for he would often say that 
he likt very well to see a merchant turn a 
laird ; but he did not like so well to see a 
laird turn a merchant.” He did very well, 
however, for he left his son a yearly rental 
of £6500 a year and £30,000 in cash, 
which was more than double what his 
brother ‘‘ Braco” had left in 1705, seven- 
teen years He married Miss 
Jean Gordon, the descendant of a royal 
Princess. By his second marriage he 
became the brother-in-law of the Lord 
High Chancellor of Scotland, Lord Find- 
later; his Patrick Duft’s 
thirty-six children Gordon of 
Gight, and became Lord Byron’s great- 
grandmother; while was made 
Earl Fife. This is an extraordinary record 
for the Duffs to have made in little more 
than acentury. Mark you, it is a position 
attained by brains in contradistinction to 
the by physical 
which was the original basis of all the 
great families among which the Duffs then 
took a place: such houses as the Gordons 
and the Ogilvies having almost 
entirely by force of fighting in the bold 
freebooting days when might was right. 
Those critics who affect to jibe at the 
modernity of the Duffs entirely overlook 


before. 


niece (one of 


married 


his son 


power achieved force, 


risen 


this point of brains. 

The first Earl Fife was born in 1697, 
and the family brains made him take on an 
educational polish with the greatest ease. 
“He was much master of the Latin, 
French, and Italian languages, with some 
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tincture of the mathematics, and was very 
well acquainted with antient and modern 
history.” The Union, which his uncle 
‘‘ Braco” had so vigorously opposed, was 
already an accomplished fact when William 
Duff was yet a youth, and was the making 
of him, for his seven years’ service in 
the United Parliament resulted in his 
being created Baron Braco of Kilbryde in 
1735. His intelligence taught him that 
the Jacobite struggle was not worth an 
ounce of lead, so he supported the House 
of Hanover, and was rewarded in 1759 
by being advanced a step in the (Irish) 
peerage as Viscount Macduff and Earl 
Fife. 

The Earl had many enemies. People 
taunted him with being stingy; but his con- 
temporary biographer, though only a poor 
relative, while unable to say that “his 
liberality was very extensive,” was certain 
that it ‘‘ was equal to that of any of his 
great neighbours” ; and he certainly gave 
Cumberland’s soldiers £250 for drink- 
money to hearten them for the struggle 
on Culloden Moor. “ Perhaps,” also, “ he 
discovered too great an ambition of ruling 
the elections and other political disputes 
in those counties where his estates princi- 


THE DUKE OF FIFE’S GREAT-GRANDMOTHER, 
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THE DUKE OF FIFE’S GRANDMOTHER, 
ELIZABETH, COUNTESS OF ERROLL, DAUGHTER 
OF WILLIAM IV. 


pally lay. This was the mainspring of that 
opposition which he encountered, and of 
that [szc] implacable envy and detractions 
which on some occasions attempted to run 
him down.” But despite all, his biographer 
declares that it “‘ was unreasonable in any 
other Great Family to propose to make a 
Cypher of him.” Whether unreasonable or 
not, the attempt was a failure, for when the 


Earl died in 1763, his estates were paying 
a third part of the land-tax of the entire 
county of Moray—one of the most fertile 


shires in the kingdom—while his son 
James was created Baron of Fife, a peer 
of the realm. 

The second Earl Fife is memorable for 
one great feat. He attempted to plant 
a family tree of the most wonderful kind, 
and the method by which he played the 
grand old gardener will long be remem- 
bered. Having represented the counties of 
Banff and Elgin successively in Parliament, 
he reverted to the methods of his fathers, 
and became famous as a model farmer. 
He improved his estates enormously. In 
1782-83, when the crops failed, he imported 
grain from England, and sold it to the 
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poor at a loss of £3000; and he founded 
the town of Macduff, building the harbour 
there at a cost of £5000. On two occa- 
sions he was awarded the gold medal of 
the Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures; and Commerce for his 
plantations, extending over 14,000 acres. 
The plantations were admirable, but he 
laid himself open to ridicule when he 
tried to plant a genealogical tree of his 
family. 

The Earl, on being raised to a British 
peerage, felt dissatisfied with his great- 
great-grandfather, Adam Duff, the farmer 
of Clunybeg. Though an unexplained 
phenomenon, Adam’s own achievements 
constitute an honour higher than that 
of birth. But the second Earl, and for 
that matter his father before him, 
wanted not only to explain Adam, but to 
account for their title. Why should the 
Duffs have chosen.to be ennobled as 
the Earls Fife? They had not a rood of 
land in the county of Fife which might 
have justified their annexing a territorial 
title. The reason, however, is not far 
to seek. The Macduffs—including the 
apocryphal Thane who slew Macbeth in 
mortal combat—had been Earls of Fife: 
make the Duffs Earls Fife; ergo the 
Macduffs and Duffs are one. 

But the ergo is too heavy a tax on the 
historian’s credulity. The facts are briefly 
these. In the tenth century Scotland was 
divided into seven great earldoms, the 
chief of which was Fife (that is, the 
county). The Earls of Fife possessed three 
privileges. To begin with, it was they 
who used to place the Kings on the coron- 
ation-stone ; they led the van of the army; 
and lastly, they could offer sanctuary 
to those who had committed unpremedi- 
tated homicide. These earldoms became 
extinct in 1277. The second stage in the 
earldom was its creation early in the twelfth 
century, and its continuance until 1425, 
when it was forfeited. During that time 
twelve men and one woman held it. The 
first Macduff was the third Earl, who died 
in 1139; the last was Isabella, Countess 
of Fife in her own right, who married 
a royal Prince, and who died about 
1389, exactly five centuries before the 
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present peer married a royal Princess, 
and so received his dukedom. 

The third stage in the title occurred 
when it was revived (in May 1567) as the 
Marquisate of Fife, in favour of the 
Earl of Bothwell, who was to marry 
Mary Queen of Scots. Two hundred years 
passed and the fourth stage was reached, 
when plain Mr. William Duff of Braco was 
raised to the earldom (in the peerage of 
Ireland). The only reason why he should 
have chosen the title was the subtle sug- 
gestion it conveyed of his being descended 
from the old Macduffs, who had died out 
about 1389—which is “too absurd for 
serious confutation.” In fact Mr. Duff 
was as nearly connected with the Macduffs 
as his ancestor Adam in Clunybeg was 
with Adam of Eden. (By the way, Sir 
Mountstuart Grant-Duff’s father was the 
Laird of Eden.) 

This story must have struck even Earl 
Fife as somewhat of a fairy tale. How 
was the gulf of three centuries to be filled 
in? That was the next great puzzle. 
A good part of the time would be accounted 
for by the existence of the old family, 
the Duffs of Muldavit. Suppose Adam 
in Clunybeg was one of them. Not only 
suppose it, but graft him on to the Mul- 
davit stem. This is precisely what the 
second Earl set about doing. The whole 
affair, which has been investigated with 
great astuteness and exposed with keen 
sarcasm by a well-known Scottish anti- 
quary, Dr. William Cramond, reads pre- 
cisely like the plot of a Gilbertian opera. 

The steps are these. In 1759 the first 
Earl Fife was presented by his brother-in- 
law, the fifth Lord Findlater, with a charter 
granted by Robert III. to David Duff of 
Muldavit, 1403. The second Earl Fife 
wanted a little more of the Muldavits in 
his keeping, so he was permitted, in 1792, 
by the seventh Lord Findlater to remove 
two monuments from the parish church 
of Cullen to the private mausoleum at 
Duff House. One of these was the stone 
effigy of John Duff of Muldavit, the other 
was a slab. To-day the effigy bears the 
date 1404 (which almost corresponds with 
the charter); whereas John Duff died 
about 1539, when the church was erected. 
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DISCHARGED FIFE-R” 
(THE FOURTH EARI. FIFE). 


From an Etching of 1823 by Richard Dighton 


To-day the slab bears the same inscription 
and date on one side. But on the other three 
sides, which can still be made out faintly 
by rubbings, it purports to be the tomb of 
one ‘‘ Alexander Innes,” who is known to 
have died in 1539. In fact, these two 
monuments were manipulated in_ the 
mausoleum, the date of the effigy being 
changed, and a totally new inscription 
being graven on the = slab! If the 
manipulator had only known that a 
rubbing could be made! As Dr. Cramond 
very neatly notes, the advice of Banquo 
was faithfully Duff, 
I prythee, contradict thyself! In this 
instance, the Duffs were certainly mof lucky. 
For once their good luck and their good 
sense deserted them. And the ironical part 
of it is this, that the Earl of Findlater who 
permitted the removal of the monuments 
died without issue, and his title became 
dormant; while the second Earl Fife, who 
made the mysterious mausoleum, also died 
without male British 


peerage (Baron of Fife) became extinct, 


acted on **Dear 


” 


issue, so that his 
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while his Irish title (Earl Fife) passed to 
his brother. 

It is equally curious that Fife did not 
attempt another line of descent, for his 
grandmother, Jean Gordon of Edinglassie, 
descendant of a royal Princess 
(Annabella Stuart), as you will see from 
the accompanying table; and that graft 
the Earl 
two Princesses) is 
In fact, the Gordon 
element in the Duff family is extremely 
interesting in view of Byron. 

And all this pedigree-making was quite 
Earl Fife dis- 
tinguished himself quite enough to com- 
pensate for any lack of ancient blood. 
Born in 1776, he married the beautiful 
Mary Caroline Manners, daughter of the 
Countess of Dysart. She died in 1805, 
and to drown his grief he went off to 
Spain to fight Napoleon. His enthusiasm 
made him a _ welcome 
volunteer, and he was created a Major- 
General in the Spanish army. He fought 
with great gallantry and was 


was a 


should have been as good for 
as her descent (via 
for Queen Victoria. 


needless, for the fourth 


and his wealth 


severely 
wounded in the battle of Talavera; he was 
present at the defence of Cadiz; and was 


again wounded in the attack on Fort 
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From the Painting by M. Rochard. 
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“THE 


Matagorda, in 1810. He made a 
Knight of Saint Fernando in Spain, and in 
1811 he succeeded his father. Honours 


Was 


THE DUKE OF FIFE’S FATHER, THE FIFTH 


EARL FIFE. 


rained thick upon him when he came home. 
For eight years he represented Banff in 
Parliament; in 1819 he became a Lord 
of the Bed-chamber ; in 1823 he was made 
a Knight Grand Cross of the Royal Hano- 
verian Guelphic Order; in 1827 he was 
created Baron Fife in the peerage of the 
United Kingdom, and a few months later 
he became a Knight of the Thistle. He 
died, however, without issue, and once 
again his British barony became extinct. 
He was succeeded by his nephew, the 
fifth Earl, whose father, Sir Alexander 
Duff, was a brilliant soldier, having served 
with the Connaught Rangers in 
expedition from India to Egypt, 1801, 
and in the attack on Buenos Ayres five 
years later. It may be noticed that two 
other Duffs about this time distinguished 
themselves as fighters. Captain George 
Duff was killed in the Battle of Trafalgar 
while commanding H.M.S. J/ars; and his 
son, afterwards Admiral Norwich Duff, 


Baird's 


who was present at Trafalgar as a boy of 


thirteen, saw a great deal of active service 
all over the world. The fifth Earl added 
considerably to the honours of his house. 


LUCKY 


DUFFS.” 


For a time he was attached to the British 


Embassy at Paris; for twenty years he 


represented Banffshire in Parliament, until 
he was raised to the House of Lords as 
Baron Skene of Skene, a property near 
Aberdeen. He into close contact 
with the crown by marrying (in 1846) Lady 
Agnes 


came 


Earl of 
Erroll, who had married Lady Elizabeth 
FitzClarence, the natural daughter of 
William IV. (by the famous actress, Mrs. 
Jordan), and cousin of the Queen. He 


Hay, daughter of the 


died in 1879, at the comparatively early 
age of sixty-five; for three of his pre- 
decessors had been eighty, and the fourth 
eighty-three. 

His only son has capped the luck of the 
Duffs. 
ment for Elgin and Nairn, he became a 


Beginning as member of Parlia- 


Privy Councillor in 1880; he was made 
a Knight of the Thistle in 1881; in 1882 
he received the coveted Garter as Envoy 
Extraordinary to Saxony for the investi- 

King Albert. years later 
the other Albert, which is 
Edward, gave him his eldest daughter, 
Louise of Wales, to wife; and 


ture of Six 


1889 great 


Princess 


THE DUKE OF FIFE’S MOTHER, 


GRANDDAUGHTER OF WILLIAM IV. 
Earl Fife, the Irish peer, became for 
the first time Earl of Fife, Marquis 
of Macduff, and Duke of Fife, in the 


R 2 
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Peerage of the United Kingdom. It is a 
strange fact that Lord Lorne, the only other 
British bridegroom who has married one 
of our Princesses (also a Louise) can trace 
his origin on the female side to the same 
Princess Annabella Stuart, who married 
the Earl of Huntly, and 


from whom 


LUCKY DUFFS.” 


Thane who helped to place Malcolm I. 
on the throne. Of the old Macduffs one 
married the niece of Malcolm IV., another 
married the daughter of Llewellyn, Prince 
of Wales (six hundred years before Albert 
Edward became the father-in-law of a 


Fife); a third married the granddaughter 


THE QUEEN SHAKING HANDS WITH THE DUKE OF FIFE AFTER HIS MARRIAGE 
WITH PRINCESS LOUISE. 


Drawn by T. 


the 
view 


Duke of Fife is descended. In 
of this and of the origin of his 
Grace’s mother, the Duke’s children have 
the blood of three Sovereigns in their 
veins—James I. of Scotland, William IV., 
and Victoria. Indeed, royalty has been 
connected with the earldom of Fife from 
first to last, beginning with the immortal 


Walter Wlson, R./. 


of Edward I.; while the last Macduff 
(the Countess Isabel) married the son of 
Robert II. As I have shown, the title 
was revived in 1567, on behalf of Queen 
Mary’s husband, Bothwell. 

This record is rare, and people in. the 
North Countree have long spoken of the 
“lucky Duffs.” I am inclined, however, 





“THE LUCKY DUFFS.” 


LADY ALEXANDRA AND LADY MAUD DUFF, AND THEIR GRANDMOTHER, THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


From a Photograph by W. & D. Downey, Ebury Street. 
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made 
The 
Fife family have exercised their intelli- 
gence first to the creation of wealth, and 


to believe that the Duffs have 


their good fortune by dint of brains. 


then to the annexing of social position. But 
it will be found that the Duffs have had a 
strong faculty for striking on the ¢deas 
underlying any particular subject in which 
they have been interested. I could name 
but shall content 
myself with citing Sir Mountstuart 
Grant - Duff, philo- 
sophical politicians of our time; while 
the late Mr. Cotter Morison, the author of 


a host of instances, 


one of the most 


** The Service of Man,” claimed a Duff of 


Drummuir as his grandmother. Looking, 
then, at the whole circumstances, I am 
strongly inclined to believe that Lord 
Byron may have owed not a little to the 
house of Duff, for his great-grandmother 


was a cousin of the first Earl Fife, 


LUCKY DUFFS.” 


while his grandmother, Miss Innes, was 
also descended from the Duffs. Certain 
it is that the Gordons have rarely shown 
literary ability. Their temperament is 
entirely action. Byron’ was 
indebted to them for a good deal of his 
theatrical dash; but the brains, I think, 
came from the Duffs. In any case, he spent 
much of his childhood in that atmosphere. 
He used to visit his godfather, Colonel 
Duff, at Fetteresso, in Kincardineshire ; 
he was more familiar with the Duffs in the 
town of Banff; and, as everybody knows, 
he fell violently in love (as a boy of nine !) 
with his Mary Duff. In the 
front of Duff House a pear-tree is still 
shown as ‘“Byron’s Tree.” The tree 
is very old, and the story goes that just a 
hundred years ago it used to be raided by 
Byron, then a boy of ten. 
J. M. BuLtLocn. 
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ADVENTURES OF AWN 


AMATEUR 


PLACES. 


DETECTIVE. 


By MAJOR ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 


D’ACUNHA’S LUCK: 


and had seen the end of the 
Billingston - Cangiare case, I travelled 
leisurely homewards, pausing at Rome, 
Pisa, Spezzia, Genoa,.and, last of all, at 
Monte Carlo, which I had never visited, 
and where I proposed to spend a few days. 
Although the season was on the wane, 
there were surely enough to interest me, 
and, indeed, to occupy me, if I were weak 
enough to succumb to the dangerous 
fascinations of the place. 

So a fellow-passenger put it to me, in 
passable French, as we sat side by side in 
comfortable basket-chairs of the train-de- 
luxe and were whirled along the Mediter- 
ranean shore. 

I had noticed him before leaving Genoa, 
had been drawn to do so by an incident 
that appealed to my detective faculties. 
For I had seen that he was being watched, 
‘*shadowed ” by a couple of shabby 
who were either thieves or 
spies of some sort or other. 

My companion was a dark - skinned, 
close-shaven, bullet-headed man of small 
stature, portly, indeed overgrown, with 
thick, sensuous lips and heavy - lidded, 


Wn. I left the Vaterland at Naples, 


creatures, 


sleepy black eyes; very prosperous in 
appearance, with much jewellery on his 
person; smart new baggage, a costly fur 


coat, and a red morocco handbag, 
suspended to a strap over one shoulder. 
[he last must have contained valuables, 
for he clung to it very tenaciously. 

[ did not quite make him out; his 
French had an unfamiliar accent, which 


gave me no clue, but he was smooth- 


A MONTE 


CARLO MYSTERY. 

spoken, anxious to be friendly, and we 
chatted on pleasantly enough, beguiling 
the time. He was not a Russian, although 
I gathered from his talk that he had come 
from Odessa, via Buda-Pest and Vienna. On 
the other hand, the men who were watch- 
ing him had rather the Tartar or Calmuck 
cast of countenance. That they were 
after him I had no manner of doubt, for 
before leaving Genoa I had seen one make 
a significant gesture to the other—it was 
an almost imperceptible wave of the hand 
towards my companion, and that was all. 
I saw no more of them after leaving Genoa. 
They were hardly first-class passengers ; 
besides, there is a supplément to be paid 
for seats in this particularly favoured 
train. 

““Does Monsieur play asked my 
neighbour. ‘“‘No? He will certainly be 
tempted when he gets within the influence 
of the principality. It is a disease—in the 
air. I caught it the first time, and with 
me it is incurable.” 

“Do you play with any luck?” I asked, 
wondering if that was the secret of his 
seeming prosperity. 

“*I cannot complain; I have generally 
done well. I have a system of my own, 


> 


which has never yet failed me, only it 
needs boldness and sufficient capital. As 
to ‘hat”—— He touched the handbag 
slung round his neck with imprudent com- 
placency. 

“Is shat quite wise?” I repeated his 
emphasis, no longer surprised that he was 
pursued by thieves. ‘‘ Not only do you 


carry your money—a great deal of it, I 


242 
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daresay — about your person, but 
confide the fact to me, a perfect stranger, 
whom you have not known more than half 
an hour.” 

I was about to warn him of the near 
danger he ran at that very moment, to put 


you 


him on his guard against the thieves at his 
heels, when he almost took my breath 
away by declaring that he had known me 
for years. 

“I recognised you, Major Macnaghten 
innes, Sir, at Genoa,” now speaking 
English, and of a kind that placed him at 
There was no mistaking the ‘‘ chee 
the accent of the Eurasian 
Indian half - blood, with its sing-song 
cadence. I knew now that he was 
‘“*twenty annas to the rupee,” half native 
half European, the white half being 
Portuguese, as I found on hearing his 
name—Silveira d’Acunha. 

“‘] had the honour of seeing you, Sir,” 
he went on very respectfully, while I 
inwardly raged that his memory for faces 
was better than mine, “‘at Haiwanabad 
some years back. I was then in the service 
of the Rajah of Haiwanapore, a mere 
news-writer and clerk. You would not 
have noticed me; of course, I remember 


once. 


chee,” or 


you.” 

““When did you leave India?” I asked 
next. It was a polite way of inquiring 
how the poverty - stricken half-caste had 
blossomed into a millionaire. 

“I was fortunate, Sir. The Rajah was 
good to me. I took to trade, travelled 
far across the Hindoo Koosh into Siberia, 
and prospered—greatly. Now I am able 
to enjoy life.” 

There was something in the way he said 
this: a false note in his voice, a cunning 
look in his beady eyes, that checked my 
first impulse to tell him of the men who 
on his track. 1 had a vague 
pression that the fellow was not quite 
straight, and that this wealth of his had 
been improperly acquired. What if these 
pursuers were not mere thieves, but the 


were im- 


agents of justice, official or unofficial, with 
some set purpose of vindicating wrong or 
calling him to strict account for some 
misdeed ? 


Outwardly, at least, he had no misgiving 


AMATEUR DETECTIVE. 


of any impending Nemesis. I saw him 
that evening at the Grand Hotel, where 
we had both taken up our quarters, dining 
copiously, arrayed in purple and_ fine 
linen. A splendid black pearl solitaire, 
encircled with brilliants, sparkled in his 
extensive shirt-front ; his fat, dark fingers 
with He had, no 
doubt, dived deep into the precious bag 
before handing it over to the manager for 
safe custody, a precaution I had seen him 
take on arrival at the hotel. 

He made me a low bow as he passed 
my table after dinner, and asked, with 
cringing affability, whether I proposed to 
visit the rooms that evening. 

‘“‘ If that is your intention, Sir, I would 
venture to suggest that you should follow 
my system. I shall be at the 
trente-et-quarante tables. I feel confident 
I shall win.” 

I thanked him rather coldly. Habit is 
strong, and an old Anglo-Indian cannot 
bring himself very readily to associate 
with or be under obligations to a half- 
caste. 

The gaming-table had never possessed 
any attractions for me, and I preferred 
that night to take my cigar and coffee 
under the canopy of heaven to entering 
“the rooms.” I had come to see a place 
reputed to be one of the most beautiful in 
the world rather than tempt fortune at the 
tables. 

Next morning, as 1 sat sunning myself 
upon the broad terrace in front of the 
Casino, facing the superb view, I saw 
indeed that Nature was at her loveliest 
where man was most vile. 

But I could not escape the influence of 
Play was the one engrossing 


were loaded rings. 


one of 


the place. 
topic; the strange chances of the game, 
the curious variations that shipwrecked 
systems, the strange runs and extraordinary 
series defying all calculations, and bring- 
ing about sometimes colossal winnings, 
more often everlasting smash. 

Everyone was full of the phenomenal 
fortune that had come to one player the 
night before—a man newly arrived but not 
unknown at the tables, and I soon guessed 
from the description given that it was my 


half-caste, d’Acunha. His system had 
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clearly been most successful. He had won 
at least a couple of hundred thousand 
francs, and this, presently, I had from his 
own lips, for he came up, fawning and 
greasy as ever, upbraiding me for not 


go 


4 


THE THRONG THERE STOOD THREE DEEP, STARING OPEN-MOUTHED AT 


PERSISTENT 


having followed his advice, and imploring 
me to do so next time. 


‘There are two sides to the question, 
Mr. d’Acunha,” I answered carelessly. 
“Suppose it had been the other way? I 
am told reaction is inevitable—at any rate, 
I am a very poor gambler. I hate to lose, 
and I’m not at all sure I like to win.” 

“IT never with the 


lose,” he said, 
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profound conviction that would some day 
land him in Queer Street. I could see him 
working out his hotel bill by blacking the 
boots, or appealing to the administra- 
tion for a free pass back to Haiwanapore. 


HIS EXTRAORDINARILY 


GOOD LUCK. 


All this time I had seen no more of his 
followers. If they had arrived at Monte 
Possibly they 
were reconnoitring their ground, spying out 
the ways of the place and the ways of their 
victim before making any definite move. 

Like myself, however, they found their 
way to the rooms that second night, and | 
caught them watching as I was, with 


Carlo, they kept very close. 
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breathless interest, the renewed success of 
d’Acunha. 

He was the centre of observation, the 
cynosure of every eye at the cross trente- 
et-quarante table in the first end- room. 
The throng there stood three deep, staring 
open-mouthed at his extraordinarily per- 
sistent good luck, and all who could 
struggle near enough to stake followed 
his play with equal fortune. 

I confess to sharing in the excitement, 
although even now I could not bring 
myself to throw in my lot with the half- 
caste, as he carried off maximum after 
maximum in rapid succession. 

My two nondescripts, while they kept 
their eyes intently on d’Acunha, remained 
outwardly impassive spectators of the ex- 
citing scene. But that they were strongly 
affected by it I was quite certain from 
their gestures and the muttered remarks 
that passed between them. 

Did d’Acunha know them? Once, in 
the height of his triumph, he looked across 
the table, saw me and bowed, waving his 
hand towards his pile, implying that, had 
I chosen, the same fortune might be mine. 
He must have seen the spies, as he had 
seen me—they were almost at my elbow. 
But there was no recognition in his glance, 
no apprehension. They knew him, but 
he could not know them, and still I 
wondered. 

Then suddenly they turned to go. I 
guessed that they were intruders without 
the carte d’entrée that all must carry who 
would pass the portals of this terrestrial 
hell. No doubt they had escaped the 
lynx-eyed Cerberus at the doors, and were 
now leaving while it was time. Whether 
they had any ulterior intentions against 
d’Acunha I could not determine, but I 
thought well to follow them as they glided 
stealthily and quickly through the crowded 
rooms into the dark night. 

Outside I lost them. I looked about in 
vain, through the small square that faces 
the Casino, among the tables in front of 
the Café de Paris. They were out of 
sight and ken, although all the time | was 
vaguely conscious that they were at no 
great distance from me, hidden somewhere 
amid the silvery shadows. 
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I confess I had a certain sympathy for 
them—that of a brother sportsman after 
game that is difficult to come at. 
were surely more than 
thieves hungry for plunder. 


They 
commonplace 

How could 
when they tracked this 
d’Acunha down to Monte Carlo that he 
would prove so valuable a quarry? They 
were far more interesting to me than the 
man they hunted, the smug, self-satisfied 
gambler whom I had but just now seen 
with his sheaves of bank-notes drinking 
in delighted the plaudits of his fellow- 
gamblers, while the bank tottering to its 
fall was reinforced by fresh rouleaux of 
gold from the coffers below. 

By and by, as I sat in front of the 
Café de Paris, while it was quite early, he 
came out. He was, no doubt, prudently 
resolved to get back betimes to his hotel 
and put his vast winnings securely by. 

I saw him plainly as he paused under 
the bright gas-lamps at the head of the 
great staircase, then strut across the open 
space with head erect. and inflated chest, 
obviously in his most triumphant mood, 
making straight for where I sat. He did 
not actually join me, I don’t believe that 
he saw me, but he halted at the dark line 
made by the edge of the awning, and took 
his place at a table that stood a little apart 
in the deserted square. I heard him call 
aloud for champagne and light a huge 
cigar. 

I watched him rather disdainfully, a little 
angrily perhaps, chafing inwardly at the 
strange whirligig of life. A few years 
back this creature would not have dared 
to sit down in my presence; he would 
have cheerfully smoked a hubble-bubble 
or chewed betel - nut; now nothing but 
the best would satisfy him. He was rolling 
in riches, at the top of the wave, while I, 
to whom he once cringed almost as to a 
superior being, was forced to take any 
business that offered simply to make both 
ends meet. 

I consoled myself by thinking that I 
should be sorry to change places with him. 
He was but a poor creature at best, even 
now in his prosperity, and I still believed 
that there was some dark shadow in his 
past—a shadow that seemed to take bodily 


they foresee 
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shape as I looked at him, musing thus, a 
shadow creeping and crawling towards 
and presently, as I half fancied, 
enveloping him in its dark, mysterious 
folds. 

Something of the sort might have been 
in his own mind at that very moment, for 
I saw him spring to his feet suddenly with 


him, 


(WO FIGURES, THAT HAD BEEN LURKING IN THE SHADOWS, 
MOVED OUT AND GLIDED NOISELESSLY AND CAUTIOUSLY 


AFTER HIM. 


a shiver and a start, drain his glass at 
one gulp, and then move forward with 


a heavy lurching gait towards the Grand 
Hotel. 


He staggered on a dozen yards or so, 
he had barely reached the garden in the 
central square, when two figures, that had 
been lurking in the shadows, moved out 
and glided noiselessly and cautiously after 
him. 
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I knew instantly what this meant, for I 
recognised his pursuers. It meant more, 
indeed, than I had at first imagined. They 
had evil intentions against d’Acunha, that 
was plain; but I saw also that-he had 
been cunningly and adroitly prepared for 
defeat by a method with which I was 
familiar. I had seen Indian dacoits get 
the better of their victim 
by administering some 
narcotic orstupefying drug, 
and attack and overpower 
him when under its in- 
fluence. 

I felt sure that d’Acunha 
had been drugged. I knew 
it by his swaying figure 
as he reeled along with 
strange antics and horrible 
contortions; he danced 
and shuffled and raised his 
arms above his head as 
though he was uproariously 
drunk. 

But with his 
enemies close at his heels, 
I felt that it was time to 
interfere. I could not 
allow this abject million- 
aire to be robbed, mal- 
treated, possibly murdered 
under my very eyes. 

Starting to my feet, I 
ran post-haste after the 
party, calling for help as 
I went along. 

The of Monte 
Carlo, although arrayed in 
a somewhat theatrical cos- 
tume, are very much upon 
the spot when there is 
business to be done. At 
my appeal, a couple of 
half bravos, half opera-chorus, in swords 
and short cloaks, came rapidly up out of 
the gardens below the Casino. This is 
a favourite spot for suicides, it is said, 
and always carefully patrolled. 

By the time I caught up the pursuers 
they had already run into their prey. 
D’Acunha had been struck down, and the 
two men were stooping over him, tearing 
at his clothes, rifling his pockets, as I 


now, 


police 
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thought, with all the adroitness of practised 
garrotters. 

With a straight blow from the shoulder 
I sent one of them flying across the road, 
and then grappled closely with the second 
in a fierce hand-to-hand struggle, which 
ended in his complete overthrow just as 
the police rushed up to the rescue. 

After the manner of most Continental 
officials, they proceeded with strict impar- 
tiality to take us all into custody. One of 
them was willing to admit that the part I 
had played was not exactly criminal, but 
I was also a suspected person, and, in any 
case, my evidence was necessary for the 
proces - verbal. have 
carried d’Acunha with them to give his own 
account of the transaction, but he was 
found to be quite insensible, whether from 


They would also 


the blows he had received or the narcotic 
I could not tell, but I shrewdly suspected 
the latter. So he was consigned to the 
care of another party of police—by this 
time they swarmed around us—and re- 
moved to the hotel under surveillance. 
A hasty examination of his pockets 
showed that the robbery had not been 
His 
purse, a great capacious leathern wallet 
stuffed full of thousand-franc and 
gold plaques (pieces of £4), was found 
intact, also his rings, studs, and other 


completed before he was rescued. 


notes 


jewellery. But his clothing was awry, his 
shirt-collar had been torn off, and he was 
altogether dishevelled and untidy. 

We were escorted—the rest of us—back 
to the Casino, which we entered by a 
back or side door, not the main portico. 
A discreet veil is thrown over all affairs of 
this kind at Monte Carlo. The less the 
public hears of scandals the better in a 
piace whose virtue is not unimpeachable. 

The commissary on duty was an im- 
posing gentleman, with well-waxed black 
moustache evening dress. He 
eyed us, innocent and guilty alike, with 
equal ferocity, but when he had heard the 
whole story and condescended to look at 
my card, he thanked me for the prompt 
assistance I had rendered to the cause of 
law and order. 

‘* But who are these ?” he asked abruptly, 
““What do you 


and in 


as he eyed the thieves. 
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Where do come 


call yourselves ? 
from ?” 

He tried them in French, but got no 
answer, then in Italian, then German, with 
no better result. The prisoners either 
did not understand. I 
believe they thought it best to preserve 
unbroken silence under the cloak of vacant 
stupidity. 
pale blue 


you 


not or would 


There was not a waver in the 


eyes, not a muscle moved 


on the set, stolid faces as the commissary 


apostrophised them with increasing fierce- 
ness. 

“I think they are Russians, Monsieur— 
Calmuck Tartars, perhaps,” I suggested. 
“‘If you can find anyone to interpret in 
that language- y 

“Tt shall be Meanwhile they 
shall be consigned to durance, intolerable 
It is too bad, Monsieur; this 
principality has become the resort and 
prey of every scoundrel in Europe.” 

He made me a courteous bow, and I 
was permitted to withdraw, being shown 
upstairs by an inner staircase which led 
direct to the great pillared hall or ante- 
chamber of the gambling-rooms. 


done. 


rogues. 


I was tempted to enter then, wondering 
whether the stormy affair in which I had 
been concerned had made any stir. It 
seemed, however, to be scarcely known, 
or if any rumours of it had got about it 
was altogether eclipsed in importance by 
the remaining chances of the game. The 
last hour of the night’s play had arrived ; 
a great crowd surrounded every table, 
eager, excited, noisy, with a babel of 
tongues. 

Something indefinable, irresistible, the 
fierce, baleful spirit that was abroad in 
that heated, noxious atmosphere, seized 
me also, and mechanically | 
planked down a louis upon the nearest 
roulette table. I staked it en flezn on the 
single chance of Number 27. 

I won it—36 louis; 720 francs; about 
£28—a handful of gold coins. 

The same motive, an impulse I could 
neither comprehend nor explain, tempted 
me to leave my money where it lay—again 
27 turned up, and again I won, but no 
more than the 


6000 francs. 


almost 


maximum, of course, 
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‘*Monsieur is not fair to himself,” 
whispered an obliging gentleman at my 


elbow. You ought to have won 25,000 
francs, but you see they only pay you six. 
I should advise you to try the trente-et- 
quarante table, where the maximum is 
just double, 12,000 francs. 


evidently in the vein.” 


Monsieur is 
I was, beyond all question. For moving 
up as this friendly mentor advised, | struck 
a series, a run of thirteen on the red, and 
when play closed for the night I had won 
a little over £5000. 

Carefully buttoning up my easily gotten 
gains I hastened back to my hotel, a little 
nervous, perhaps, until 1 found myself safe 
within its sheltering portals. The hotel 
manager was good enough to relieve me 
of the responsibility of the cash, and I 
went off to bed, hoping for the rosy 
dreams of the gambler. I 
that I had made a small fortune, 
enough to bring me in, if properly invested, 


successful 
knew 


as much as my small pittance of pension 
from the State. 

But I passed one of the most terrible 
nights I have ever known. I was tortured 
by the most terrible nightmare, by hideous 
dreams, pursued, hunted, 
the and 
the world out into limitless abysmal space; 


chased all 
through wilds waste 
whole troops of devils were at my heels, 
mad, relentless phantoms running me 
down to the death, grisly shapes that 
took the form of Calmuck Tartars, com- 
miussaries, 
d’Acunha, 


hounding 


head 
half - caste, 
and 
They were a 
pack of fierce, fiery fiends from whom 


croupiers, and at their 
the 


them 


Portuguese 
forward, halloaing 


whoo-hooping them on. 


I fled hopeless with slow leaden footsteps, 
in everlasting anguish, expecting moment- 
arily to be run into and torn to pieces, yet 
still permitted, purposely to prolong my 
agonies, to go at large. 

I thought my 45000 had been dearly 
bought when I awoke a wretched wreck, 
still torn and harassed by the distressing 
memories of the night. Had I been free 
to do so, I would have taken the very first 
train for Monte Carlo and travelled straight 
home to England. But a polite intima- 


tion from the authorities, a request that 
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was really an order, invited me to remain 
in the principality until justice had been 
done to the thieves. I could not help 
myself, but if I had to stay, the tables 
should see me no more. I made a vow, 
entered into a solemn and binding com- 
pact with myself, that I would stick to my 
winnings; that one person, at least, of 
the many hundreds upon whom fortune 
smiles—for a short space—should hold 
on to the unusual and unexpected gains. 

I kept my good resolutions all that day. 
So long as daylight lasted I could control 
the craving that was on me as strong as 
that of the drunkard or the opium-eater 
to taste the pleasure again. 
Towards evening I fell—it was in that 
quiet hour just before dinner, when the 
rooms are comparatively empty, when the 
herd is feeding, and only a few habitués 


noxious 


and one or two of the better sort of visitors 
come in in evening dress to try a little 
“flutter” before they dine. 

I, too, tried my luck then, and found it 
distinctly adverse. It was the old story, 
old and familiar to all who are versed in 
the strange ways of gaming. I dropped 
my money, and, had I brought much with 
me, should have lost it all. But I was 
hundred pounds the poorer 
when I was compelled by want of funds 


from following the customary, the almost 


some five 


inevitable rule, with unsuccessful players, 
of trying to recover lost ground. 

Here was a plain warning: to be satis- 
fied with what was still left to me, but— 
again according to 
did not take it. 

Nine o'clock saw me back in the rooms 
with a thousand pounds in my pocket and 
For I told 
myself that I did not mean to play, that 
I only came to look on, and to bear 
me out in this thinking I 
still wore my light covert-coat, showing 
that I was just walking through to see 
what people were at and how the game 
was played. 


every precedent—I 


a lie on my lips to myself. 


transparent 


The shallow pretence did not last me 
long—within half an hour I had ventured 
a few coins, with varying luck, and pre- 
sently | was again committed to the game, 
playing hard and high, and finding— 
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strange vicissitude of fortune !—that I was 
again winning considerable sums. 

How long it would have lasted I cannot 
imagine. I seemed to have no control 
over myself, no power of independent 
volition. Play I must, and play as some 
secret voice told me. What brought me 
to an abrupt and sudden stop 
was the face of d’Acunha 
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him false, and that the 
had come to my side. 
Yes; it was no doubt jealousy, unmiti- 
gated and overpowering ; for next minute 
he was standing behind me at my elbow, 
and I heard his voice hissing fiercely in 
my ear: “You stole it from me! Stole 


blind chance 





watching me from the other 
side of the table with a look 
that still haunts me, it ex- 
pressed so many of the worst 
passions of our fallen human 
nature—‘‘ envy, hatred, and 
all uncharitableness,” all in 
their deepest and most con- 
centrated form. Why this 
change ? I had done him, 
knowingly, no harm, quite 
the reverse. As the reader 
I had saved him 
from spoliation, maltreat- 
ment, possibly murder. I 
could only look back in 
amazement and, still asking 
why, wonder whether the 
shock of the previous night’s 
affray had unhinged his mind, 
or whether he was. still 
suffering from the effects of 
the drug, which, as I be- 
lieved, had been administered 
to him. 


is aware, 


I had seen nothing of him 
the whole day. The answer 
to my inquiries was that he 
would keep his room, that he 
had been greatly upset by the 
attack made upon him, but that 
he was most grateful for my 
timely rescue and would thank 
me in person later on. 


Yet here he was that same evening, 
eyeing me with most malevolent hostility ! 
From his aspect he might have wanted 


my blood then and there. It might be 
pure jealousy, of course ; for I had heard 
from the gossip that went round the table, 
and to which till now I had turned a deaf 
ear, that he had been steadily going down- 
hill, that he had lost repeatedly, continu- 
ously, that his famous system had played 


HE CLUTCHED THE ENAMELLED HEART NERVOUSLY 
IN HIS TREMBLING HANDS AND KISSED IT. 


it! Stole it! NowI know.” I did not 
answer him. I had no wish to be mixed 
up in any esclandre in the rooms, so, 
stuffing my my pockets 
anyhow, without counting them, although 
I knew they must be more than double 
those of the previous evening, I ieft the 
Casino. 

As before, I deposited my cash with the 
manager, and then, for the first time, as 


winnings in 
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we went through the notes, plaques, and 
louis d’ors, I made up my total plunder 
for the two nights to something near 
£13,000. 

The stolid German cashier who made 
me out my receipt said nothing, but his 
eve twinkled as he swept the parcel into 
the cavernous depths of the safe, and I 
followed his thought that the money 
would soon take wings again. He called 
me back, however, as I turned on my heel. 

“This is yours, Herr Major. Did you 
mean to keep that also? It can be 
nothing of very great value.” 

He handed me a curious bit of coloured 
enamel in the shape of a heart, blood-red 
in colour, with streaks of fine gold inlaid. 
It had the appearance of an amulet or 
charm, or a votive offering, such as one 
hangs upon a saint’s figure or a_ holy 
picture. 

‘““No; not mine. I 
thing till this moment. 
it you—I——” 

[hen came a mad shriek of unutterable 
joy, and a hand from behind closed on the 
enamel. 


saw the 
I can’t have given 


never 


‘‘It is mine, mine, mine! He stole it 
from me—he robbed me of my luck, my 
life, my god!” The speaker was d’Acunha, 
and I could see that he was convulsed with 
intense excitement. 

‘“You may have it for me,” I said con- 
temptuously. ‘‘Is it worth making all 
this fuss about, man ? 
saw it before.” 

‘I dropped it ; lost it last night. It 
that they were after, I am 
although how they knew, they 
Forgive me, Major Innes, but all 
this has quite unhinged me. 


I tell you I never 


was sure, 
who 
were 
I fear I have 
used language which is unsuitable, but, 
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but—I have suffered terribly since that 
attack.” He clutched the enamelled heart 
nervously in his trembling hands, kissed it, 
talked to it, and behaved in such absurd 
fashion that he clearly valued it above 
measure. 

I never got at the rights of it all. He 
told me next day, when he had recovered 
himself a little, that he had bought this 
precious amulet from some Russian sol- 
diers who had in the sack of a 
Kirghiz town. Its properties of bringing 
luck to its possessors were firmly believed 
in by those who sold it, but they saw their 
advantage in taking a high price for it. 
My own belief is that d’Acunha stole it, 
and that the men who attacked him had 
followed him to recover it. Their failure 
at Monte Carlo has landed them in prison, 
but they are pretty sure to renew the quest 
when once more at large. 

That the amulet brought me luck was 
an incontrovertible fact. At the first 


got it 


night’s play I was in my covert-coat, and 
no doubt it had fallen during the affray 


into one of the pockets. It was still there 
on the second night, when I again wore 
the coat, but I did not do so during my 
unsuccessful play earlier in the evening. 
I believe d’Acunha again invoked its aid 
and with the same result, but he did not 
remain long in Monte Carlo after the trial 
of the would-be thieves. 

For myself, I left at the very first 
moment. I did not tempt my luck again, 
although I had grave 
keeping my winnings. 


scruples about 
These scruples 
are not altogether silenced even now. But 
for the present I hold my 413,000 in 
good securities, safe and easily convertible 
should my conscience at some future time 
insist on restitution 
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LORD KELVIN IS SEVENTY-FOUR THIS MONTH. 





| ORD KELVIN, the greatest physicist 
_. of our time, will be seventy-four on 
the 26th of this month. 
product of Scots-Irish parentage — the 
industry of the Scot being supplemented 
by the imagination of the Celt. Though 
he was only Second Wrangler, he has far 
outdistanced most Seniors. 
Professor of ‘ Natural 


He is a typical 


He has been 
Philosophy Aas 


Scottish Universities still call the class of 


physics—in Glasgow University (where 
his father was Professor of Mathematics 


since 1846. 


He made his first great success in prac- 
tical physics in connection with the laying 
of the Atlantic cable, just forty years ago, 
while it is exactly half a century since 
he began his classic thermo - dynamic 
Lord Kelvin—for Sir William 
Thomson passed into a Peer in 1892— 


researches. 


combines in a very wonderful way the 
purely theoretical mathematician with 
the Like a 
wise man, he has retained his patents, 
and they have made him rich. His sound- 
ing apparatus and his compass alone 
must have brought him in a fortune, while 
he has brought his genius down to the 
scullery by inventing a water-tap. 


the genius of inventor. 


He has told the story of his life in his 
arms, the supporters of which are a 


Jack Tar and Glasgow University student 
clad in the immortal scarlet gown of the 
north country undergraduate. Lord Kelvin 


has no children, so that his title will 


become extinct. 


Another veteran Scottish professor is to 
the front, for Sir William Turner, who 
has held the chair of Anatomy in Edin- 
burgh University since has 
ceeded Sir Richard Quain as President of 
the General Medical Council. Sir William 
is an Englishman by birth, but his long 
connection with Edinburgh has made him 
practically a Scot. He was knighted in 
1886. 


1867, suc- 


The death at Atbara of Major Urquhart, 
a gallant officer of the Camerons, has 
brought Mr. H. H. Champion, the 
Socialist, into public notice again. He 
has been very little heard of lately, for 
he has been living quietly as a journalist 
in Australia. Like his cousin, Major 
Urquhart, he has been a soldier, and 
comes of a race of military men. 


His father, Major-General Champion, 
served in the campaign in Central India 
in 1858—Mr. Champion being born at 
Poona the following year. One of his 
uncles died of his wounds at Inkermann 
in 1854. This “ brave, pious Champion,” 
as Kinglake called him, was an enthusi- 
astic botanist, several orders being named 
after him; and he presented his splendid 
collection of Eastern plants to Kew. 
Another uncle fell at Ghuznee in 1848. 
His brother was wounded in the Tirah 
Campaign. 

Mr. Champion himself, who was at 
Marlborough when Dr. Farrar was Head 
Master, began life in the Artillery twenty 
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years ago, and took part in the Afghan 
War. He declined, as he once said, to 
look after the interests of bondholders 
in Egypt, and left the Army in 1882, the 
very year when his cousin, then Lieutenant 
Urquhart, got his first sniff of war in the 
Soudan. 


After all, Mr. Champion turned his 
capacity as a fighter only from powder 
and shot to hard argument on the side 
of Socialism. He took part in the battle 
of the London dockers with great skill, 
and he fought a Scottish constituency 


for Parliament. 


A striking case of inherited literary 
instinct is afforded by the little book on 
Perugia which Messrs. Dent have recently 
issued. One of the authors, Miss Margaret 
Symonds, is the daughter of the late John 
Addington Symonds; the other, Miss Lina 
Duff-Gordon, comes of a longer line of 
literary people. Her grandmother was 
Lady Duff-Gordon, the translator and 
traveller. She inherited her powers from 
her mother, Sarah Austin, who introduced 
von Ranke to English readers; while her 


MISS MARGARET SYMONDS, 


father was John Austin, the famous writer 
on jurisprudence. 


The story of these remarkable women 
is told by Lady Duff-Gordon’s daughter, 


PUBLIC 


EYE. 

now Mrs. Ross, of Florence, in her 
‘* Three Generations of Englishwomen.” 
In view of her niece’s present performance, 
Mrs. Ross would have to speak of four 
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MISS LINA DUFF-GORDON. 


generations in any new edition of the 
book. The founder of the Duff-Gordons 
was a member of Lord Aberdeen’s family, 
who was a Scottish judge, with the title 
of Lord Rockville. 


The war in the Soudan has increased 
the fighting record of Colonel R. H. 
Murray, who leads the 1st Battalion of 
the Seaforth Highlanders. Born in 1847, 
he joined the 72nd Highlanders at the age 
of twenty, and has served with them ever 
since. He went through the Afghan War 
of 1878-80, being severely wounded at 
Kandahar. In the Egyptian War of 1882, 
he acted as a Brigade-Major of Infantry 
to the Indian division, and in the Soudan 
Campaign of 1885 he was on special 
service as assistant to the Chief of the 
Staff. 


The Cameron Highlanders, who made 
brilliant dash at Atbara, are 
by Colonel Gordon Lorn 
The names Murray 
Money are readily mistaken for 
one another, but the two officers are 
quite distinct. Colonel Money joined the 


such a 
commanded 
Campbell Money. 
and 
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Camerons in 1868 at the age of twenty 


He served in the Soudan in 1884-86. 


link 
little 


the 
otherwise 


in 
have 


deaths 
families that 


Two peerage two 


con- 


COLONEL MURRAY, COMMANDING 


nection. 


By the death of the Earl of 
Strafford, and the succession of Sir Henry 
Byng, the Queen has had to find another 
Equerry in the person of Lord William 
Cecil. 
made 


And scarcely was the appointment 


than Lord William’s brother, the 


PUBLIC 


EYE. 
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Marquis of Exeter, died, to be succeeded 
by Lord Burghley, who is a youth of two- 
and-twenty. 


Thus for the nonce we have only 
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THE SEAFORTH HIGHLANDERS. 


Tennyson’s poem to keep us in mitid 
of the “Lord of Burleigh.” The late 
Marquis, though not so familiar to the 
public as Lord Salisbury, performed the 

to hand country 
with ability, and 


his as a 


great 


duties lying 


gentleman he 
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made such an impression on everybody 
around him that his death has caused 
great grief far beyond his own family. 


Photo by Russell, Baker Street. 
MR. T. MCKINNON WOOD, 


Chairman of the London County Council. 


Mr. T. McKinnon Wood, the Chairman 
of the London County Council, is the son 
of a Scot, and is married to a Shetlander. 
He was educated at University College, is 
a graduate of London University, and 
began his career on the staff of the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica.” He is now 
the head of a large business concern in 
the City. 


The London Cart Horse Parade Society, 
which has had its annual turn-out sooner 
this year than usual, is really comple- 
mentary to that good government of 
London which the County Council aims at. 
The president of this year, Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts, has done a great deal for the 
breeding of hackneys, and the Duke of 
Portland, who is a vice-president, is a 
keen lover of horseflesh, which fully 
justified his being Master of the Horse. 
Last year 781 horses were entered against 
only 596 in 1892. The turn-out this year 
may be bigger still. 


The return of Miss Kate Terry (Mrs. 
Arthur Lewis) to the stage is the most 
notable event in the annals of the London 
playhouse that has been seen for some 


IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


time. Mrs. Lewis bade farewell to the 
stage in 1867, when, as a girl of three-and- 
twenty, she married Mr. Lewis. She had 
been playing for sixteen years, and 
had made herself such a favourite that 
playgoers have lamented her going ever 
since. 


There is a certain picturesqueness in her 
return to play in Stuart Ogilvie’s drama 
““The Master,” along with her daughter, 
Miss Mabel Terry-Lewis, who is already 
familiar to lovers of the theatre. Mrs. 
Lewis, it is needless to add, is the eldest 
of the brilliant quartet—Ellen, Marion, 
and the late Florence Terry. The third 
generation is represented on the stage 
by Miss Minnie Terry, the daughter of 
Mr. Charles Terry. 


Mr. Stuart Ogilvie, the author of ‘‘ The 
Master,” has not been very successful in 
his plays, though he has had the distinc- 
tion of having two pieces running at the 
same time in London—for one night at 
least, the last performance of ‘ The 
White Knight” and the first of “The 
Master” taking place on the same 
evening. ‘‘ Hypatia,” which he did for 
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MRS. MCKINNON WOOD. 


“The 
also in 
not take 


Mr. Tree, was the most successful. 
Sin of St. Hulda,” was 
was ambitious, did 


which 
verse, but 


with the public. 
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By H. &. 
HE young gentlemen who adorn 
our back doors and bare walls 
with pictorial representations of various 
objects not infrequently deem it necessary 
or desirable to append thereto some de- 
scriptive legend such as ‘“ This is a dog,” 
lest the work of art should be mistaken, 
say, for a church or for some other object 
remote from reality. It occurs to one that 
the illustrators of some medizval books 
might in many instances have adopted 
this course with advantage, an idea which 
seems to have presented itself to some 
former readers of a quaint old work now 
before us, entitled ‘‘ Ortus Sanitatis,” and 
published at Strasburg in the year 1490. 
The volume is compiled chiefly from the 
German of J. von Cube, whose first edition 
appeared at Metz in 1475. Some of the 
manuscript notes in the margin of this 
particular copy are in French, in places 
not easy to read, and written probably 
about one hundred and fifty years ago. 
Others, again, are in English of a much 
earlier date; in fact, these are in a six- 
teenth-century hand, sometimes 
illegible, owing to the fading of the 
ink. The unassisted intellect would be 
unequal to the task of identifying many 
or most of the prototypes in the animal 
kingdom, therefore not without reason has 
the author of these English notes labelled, 
for instance, one picture, ‘‘ A Kouckowe.” 
One is instinctively reminded of the old 
man who said “‘ Hush! I perceive a large 
bird in this bush ;” and if the “* Kouckowe,” 
is not quite “three times as large as the 
bush,” its proportions are sufficiently 
ample to cover vertically almost the whole 
foliage of the tree. ‘‘ A fasant,” depicted 


almost 


like the cuckoo, with upturned eyes and 
exceedingly devotional aspect, ‘‘a jeye;” 


LIKE 


C. 


A WHALE!” 
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‘“‘a scorpion,” “‘an egle,” and others are 
also in evidence. From these remarks it 
will be gathered that the book is a treatise 
on Natural History ; unfortunately it is in 
imperfect condition, title-page and some 
contents having been torn out. Like 
most ancient manuals of the sort, it deals 
with animals, birds, fishes, minerals, and, 
by way of conclusion, has a treatise on 
medical subjects. In the natural his- 
tory portion, the scheme generally fol- 
lowed first to describe the creature 
under notice, with quotations from authori- 
such Isidorus, Avicenna, Pliny, 
Albertus Magnus; and then, under the 
heading ‘‘ Operationes,” to the 
medical uses to which various parts of the 
animal may be applied. The middle-aged 
man of to-day will recollect that in the 
time of childhood “ physic” was 
nothing if not nauseous ; indeed, amongst 
the less educated its efficacy was often 
supposed to be in direct proportion to 
that attribute. Yet reminiscence of 
rhubarb, senna, castor oil, or black 
draughts can strike the imagination with 
one-half the disgust inspired by the awful 
recipes of the medieval medico; for, as 
of old books well know, these 
are often utterly untranslatable, or rather 
unpresentable in any decent print to a 
reader of the present day. For the rest, 
the text of the book is Latin; it is not 
presented in such guise that he who runs 
may read ; very much the contrary, for it 
is black-letter of the fifteenth century. 
Not that this in itself is much of a barrier 
to expeditious reading, but it is full of the 
abbreviations in common use at that 
period. These, while of course sufficiently 
familiar to the professional Jonathan Old- 
buck, do yet tax the ingenuity of the 


is 


ties as 


give 


his 


no 


readers 
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amateur, who, in the absence of one of 
the published keys, has to infer their 
meaning from the context. 


With these introductory remarks we may 


glance at some reproductions of a few of 


TL 


CAT AND CATABLEPA. 


the pictures contained in it. Who, then, 
shall pronounce with authority on the 
subject of illustration No.1? Our French- 
man announces ‘‘Ce chats,” 
but the Latin text discourses of the cat 
and the ‘“‘catablepa.” This last 
cannot be described as altogether familiar ; 
the best account of him, so far as the 
present writer is aware, being given by 
/Elian, who says “that it is like a bull, 
only more fierce and terrible of aspect, 
but with eyes not quite so large; they 
are bloodshot, never looking straight~ in 
front, but downcast towards the ground ; 
hence its name (xara, Bdérw). 


sont nos 


beast 


It feeds on 
poisonous herbs ; it has a crest-like mane, 
which it when angry. It then 
gives forth from its throat such abominable 
exhalations that the whole atmosphere 
round about is infected, so that other 
animals approaching are damnified exceed- 
ingly 


erects 


kaxovadm opééoa, is the apt phrase), 
lose the power of emitting sound, and fall 
into convulsions which are fatal. The 
beast is well aware of its own power, as 


LIKE 


A WHALE!” 


also are other animals, who accordingly 
give it as wide a berth as possible.” Pliny 
says it is found near the head of the Niger, 
and that it is very sluggish in its move- 
ments; that it is so is fortunate for the 
welfare of the human race, all of whom 
but for its downcast eyes would inevitably 
fall victims to it. Now it is abundantly 
obvious that this beast has but little in 
common with pussy, lithe and 
sinuous movements are the embodiment 
of agile grace. Why, then, do the twain 
flock together, seeing that they are not 
of a feather, or rather fur ? 
to be sure, the description does not 
well correspond with the picture. It 
seems a puzzle ‘‘to find the catablepa.” 
Perhaps the explanation lies in phonetics : 
‘‘cattus” begins with the same letters; 
so do catacomb,” ‘“ cataract,” and 
‘‘ cathartics,” which would seem to do 
equally well in juxtaposition. Our author 
is great at etymology, and gives his 
authorities for the various derivations of 
the word “‘ cattus,” including the popular 
one of “ catus,” clever, cunning ; and also 
‘“‘captura,” because pussy captures mice. 
This is unconvincing, but he might have 
thought that in the multitude of guesses 
there was safety. Of excellent morals is 
pussy, and her modesty is considered 
worthy of note, though it must be owned 
that her austere virtue is not precisely 
the point that at once strikes the modern 
observer; but perhaps the race may 
have deteriorated. It is of a specially 
domestic nature, but bites, and like the 
lion is armed with teeth and claws, which, 
lion-like, it puts out and retracts at its 
pleasure. Its bite is painful, causing the 
body to turn green; but a plaster of 
onions and catmint will give relief. Also 
Rhasis says that wild cats are put to flight 
by the smoke of rue and bitter almonds ; 
this seems somewhat inconsequent, but 
Rhasis was a wise Arabian physician of the 
ninth century, and his pearls of wisdom 
must be with respect and 
gratitude. One might conceivably find 
oneself without a gun in some Highland 
fastness, face to face with a wild cat, if any 
now survive ; and it is useful to know the 
right thing to do in the circumstances. 


whose 


though, 


“ce 


harvested 
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The flesh of the cat is of great use in 
curing the distressing ailment with which 
the men of Ashdod were afflicted on the 
yccasion of the ark appearing among 
them—and it has other therapeutic uses. 
Our author is correct enough in mention- 
ing Egypt as the habitat of the cat, what- 
ever we may think about the “‘ catablepa.” 
The learned are of opinion that pussy was 
first domesticated in that country; and 
certainly Herodotus was struck by the 
extreme deference with which cats were 
treated. ‘‘ If a cat dies in a private house,” 
he says, ‘‘the inmates shave their eye- 
brows,” and the departed was taken to 
Bubastis and embalmed. Diodorus Siculus 
remarks on the extravagantly devotional 
attitude of the Egyptians towards cats and 
ichneumons, which they fed with bread 
and milk, or with raw chopped-up fish from 
the Nile. A cat could no more be killed 
with impunity than a sacred monkey in 
India; indeed the historian relates ‘ not 
from hearsay,” butas a personal witness, the 


CAMEL. 


fate of a Roman who had accidentally killed 


one. Neither the entreaties of the magis- 
trates despatched by their own King, nor 
the fear of the Romans availed to save the 
man’s life from the vengeance of the 
populace, although the occurrence had 


been purely accidental. It 
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has been 
argued that our word “‘ pussy” is derived 
from the goddess Pasht, or Bubastis, to 
whom the creature was sacred. The 
Romans portrayed the Egyptian deity as 
having a cat’s head, thus anticipating the 
strange pictorial efforts of Aldrovandus and 
others. Our author’s illustration, then, may 
be taken to represent the source of the 
Nile, or Niger, or Tigris (an initial letter 
does not much matter). The rocks appear 
in terra-cotta ; the summit green (probably 
grass); one animal sits partly in the water, 
(owing to exigencies of draughtsmanship), 
partly on a green surface ; the other is on 
a yellow ground, which we may assume to 
be sand of the desert. 

Of the camel we learn that it is mis- 
shapen, humpbacked, a slow mover, and 
unclean, for it divides not the hoof. ‘It 
avoids clean water, preferring to drink that 
which is turbid.” No reference is made 
to the old tradition that it does this by 
reason of its appallingly ugly phsiognomy, 
which it cannot bear to see reflected in 
the crystal pool, but the reason given is 
quite as remarkable. ‘“‘ Every element is 
by so much the more nutritious in pro- 
portion as others are mingled with it.” 
If then the camel does not find the water 
sufficiently muddy, it gives vent to horrible 
cries, and falls a speedy victim to madness 
and the gout. 

By general consent the lion is the king 
of beasts. ‘* Such is the haughtie courage 
of his high stomache that he accomteth 
himself without peere ” ; indeed his name, 
derived from the Greek, signifies as much. 
This is one of the things not generally 
known, but, as before remarked, etymology 
is a strong point with our author, who 
gives Isidorus as his authority. Other 
details are that the lion sleeps with his 
eyes open, but when he happens to be 
asleep on board a ship, that ship, so to 
speak, had better look out for squalls, for 
this is to be regarded as a sort of South 
Cone, indicating that the vessel is in 
jeopardy. The favourite haunts of lions 
are mountain-tops; when hunted, they 
obliterate their traces with their tails ; and 
their bones are very hard, and almost 
destitute of marrow. But “ notwithstanding 
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his primeness and his knowledge of life into 
the bargain,” the lion flies at the sight of 
a mouse, and is equally terrified if he 
happens to step upon a piece of oak bark. 
The old tradition is given that the cubs 
are brought to life three days after birth, 
the roaring and hullabaloo made by the 
parents effecting this result. 

The figure in the next Illustration 
scarcely suggests the Hercules with which 
one is familiar ; he it is, nevertheless, in the 
act of slaying the hydra. The legend, 
according to Hyginus, was that the hydra 
was the daughter of Typhon; it had nine 
heads, and lived in the Lernzan marshes. 
‘So poisonous was it, that men were slain 
by its mere breath ; if any stepped across 
it while it was asleep, it breathed on his 
tracks, whereupon he died in great tor- 
ments. But Hercules slew it, with the help 
of Minerva, disembowelled it, and dipped 
his arrows in the poison.” Our author 
derives the word from “‘excetra” (a snake), 
because in place of one head which was 
cut off three new heads immediately grew. 
But in this particular instance he adopts a 
Euhemeristic interpretation, and says that 
the hydra was a spring, which on one out- 
let being dammed, gushed out in other 


LIONS. 


places, but that Hercules dried it up by 


means of fire. Another rationalistic inter- 
pretation, given by Palephatus, is that 
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Lernus was a king who fortified a small 
town called Hydra when he was at war 
with Sthenelus, King of Mycenz. In the 


HERCULES AND THE HYDRA. 


town was a tower held by archers, of whom 
when one was killed by the fire hurled by 
the besiegers, two always succeeded to the 
empty place. Eurystheus sent Hercules 
to besiege the which that hero 
burnt with the assistance of lolaus; 
ultimately he sacked the town also, and 
destroyed the whole army of Lernus— 
whence the fable. The number of the 
heads assigned to the hydra varies with 
different authors, Virgil being the most 
liberal with fifty. 

The basilisk was the centre of coil upon 
coil of superstition, and his malefic influ- 
ence when he was in his prime was second 
tonone. To begin with, there was a con- 
fusion of identity between him and the 
cockatrice: the latter, it is said, was pro- 
duced from a cock’s egg hatched under a 
toad or serpent. But the basilisk proper, 
““whereof such wonders are delivered,” 
was a kind of serpent with a white spot on 
its head, like a royal diadem, whence its 
name, ‘the kingly serpent.” Its eyes and 
general colour were black; at its hissing 
snake fled; it blasted all 


tower, 


every other 
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herbage, split rocks, vitiated the air to 
such an extent that no bird could fly near 
it, and it killed mankind by its mere 
glance—in fact its distinguishing character- 
istic was that, whereas other noxious 
creatures kill by a bite or by touch, the 
mere presence of this small creature, which 
did not exceed a hand’s-breadth in length, 
sufficient to work this result. It is 
good to learn that this engaging reptile 
could not always carry all before it, for, on 
the grand principle of sympathies and 
antipathies, ‘‘ a silly weazle ” had a deadly 
power over it, 
‘“and overcomes 
them with its 
strong smell; but 
itself 
withal, and so 
Nature for her 
pleasure hath the 
combat de- 
spatched.” “ 

true it 
indeed 
wonderful,” re- 
marks Albertus 
Magnus with 
pardonable cau- 
tion. Indeed the 
basilisk seems to 
have puzzled him 
not a little; for, 
on the one hand, 
he was loth to 
flout the authority 
of Hermes Tris- 
megistus, on the other his own strong 
common-sense prompted him to a certain 
amount of wholesome scepticism. If a 
‘“‘weazle”’ was not available to wage this 
internecine war there was fortunately 
another method to which you could have 
recourse for the undoing of this enemy of 
the human race. By holding before your 
face a crystal vessel, and looking through 
it at the “ kingly one,” you neutralised his 
poison as regards yourself; nay, more, by 
a retroactive process, his own venom was 
often fatal to the basilisk. It is a comfort 
to think the creature had its proper uses, 
when these came to be understood. They 
were found to reside principally in the 


was 


it dies 


this be 
seems 
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blood, which was black and viscous as 
pitch, but when dissolved became bright 
and clear; it had therapeutic properties, 
was a prophylactic against noxious spells, 
and insured success to petitions to princes 
and potentates, and even to the supernal 
powers. Our author adds that the egg 
from which the creature is hatched has no 
shell, but a skin sufficiently thick to with- 
stand the most powerful blows. 

Of impossible monsters there is no lack 
in the literature of romance and folklore, 
but none the less are they interesting 

studies, save per- 
haps to severely 
practical persons. 
Possibly these vain 
imaginings may 
be dimly reminis- 
cent of the period 
when Dinosaur, 
Pterodactyl, and 
Co. flourished on 
the face of the 
earth; it was re- 


served for literary 
ages to chronicle 
their warfare with 


mankind, with 
whom they were 
ever at enmity. 
One cannot read 
unmoved the 
Homeric battle 
with Grendel, in 
Beowulf, or fail 
to be interested 
in the Addanc of the Cave, slain by 
Peridur, in the Mabinogion, or in the 
grotesque monster in the Voyage of 
Maeldune, which could cause its bones to 
revolve with fearful velocity, while its 
skin remained still, and wice versa: per- 
haps even the griffin of our Illustration 
savours of the commonplace by comparison 
with this last. The griffin is a winged 
quadruped, we are here told, resembling 
a lion, but with the wings and head of an 
eagle, though it should be added that 
medieval naturalists were by no means 
agreed as to the actual fact of his exist- 
ence. In Asiatic Scythia are tracts of 
country abounding with gold and precious 
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stones, but dominated by griffins, whose 
fury transcends all belief. Thus not only 
are the natives ‘‘ sair hadden doun,” but 
the rage of the griffins acts as an effectual 
deterrent to would-be prospectors, whom 
they kill “‘ onsight” as ‘‘ awful examples ” 
of the consequences which rash avarice is 
likely to bring in its train. Suetonius 
tells us that Caligula used to 
and roll in heaps of gold. The griffin 
shared this peculiarity; it dug up the 
precious metal, and then gloated over it. 
Its talons must have been fairly well 
adapted to mining operations ; they were 
like the horns of an ox, drinking-vessels 


wallow 
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were fashioned from them, and its wing 
feathers were of such strength and rigidity 
that they were made into most efficient 
bows. In size, says one authority, it was as 
big as eight lions, and so strong that after 
killing an ox, a horse, or a man in full 
armour, it was an easy task for it to fly 
away with the body. The one redeeming 
point about it seems to have been that 
it laid an egg which was an undoubted 
specific for any ailment under the sun. 
The Hippogriff of Milton and Ariosto was 
a winged horse whose sire was a griffin. 
The central figure in the next Illustra- 
tion is a swan, though one or two con- 
siderations seem to suggest that the artist 
did not study from nature; its feet are 
not webbed, for instance, and it will be 
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apparent, generally, that it is of a type 
which suggests what in Anglo-German 
would be called a ‘‘ very seldom bird” on 
the earth; rarer even than the proverbial 
black swan. The letterpress, however, is 
devoted to a description of the ‘ Merillus 
and Meropes”—the latter is generally 
translated ‘‘ bee-eater,” but need not here 
detain us. ‘‘ Merillus,” etymologically 
speaking, ought to be the ‘ diminutive” 
of ‘* Merula,” a blackbird, but the text has 
it, ‘‘that it is not much larger than a 
blackbird, in colour almost identical, but 
differing from it in feet and claws.” A 
description of its pugnacious qualities 
follows, suggesting rather the starling, 
were it not for the use of the word 
**Merillus”. aforesaid. Always on the 
look-out for victims, and predatory as a 
hawk, it bullies small birds unmercifully ; 
nor is this all, for four will band them- 
selves together, and ‘‘go for” a swan; 
number one will ‘‘ invade” its head, two 
and three hustle it on each side, while 
number four attacks its breast and neck. 
Thus the swan, being an unwieldy bird, 
surrounded, “let, and hindered” by this 
stress of circumstances, is “‘ taken captive 
and slain by the fowler.” This description 
then seems to explain the abnormality of 
neck which first attracts attention; th 
unfortunate bird bamboozled and 
bothered by its pertinacious assailants, 
that it has very literally got itself into a 
knot as fatal as the hangman’s noose. 
Having some points in common with 
mankind, the dolphin was thought upon 
that account to be related to them, a sort 
of far-away cousin, in fact, if not, indeed, 
anearer relation. Its plaintive and human 
moans were often heard, and—a 
romantic statement —the noise of its 
snoring when asleep on the surface of the 
ocean. On the demise of a dolphin, 
which occurs at the end of a hundred and 
forty years, its fellows assemble, take it to 
deep waters, and bury it lest it should 
be devoured by fishes. This line of 
argument suggests difficulties; still, ‘‘ ours 
not to reason why,” but to accept a 
simple statement of fact. The young 
dolphins play about in schools sedulously 


is so 


less 


guarded by two adults, of whom, if one 
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have the misfortune to die, the others, 
leaping on his back, preserve him from 
piscine attacks, ‘‘such love have they 
for another.” It will be observed 
from the Illustration that the dolphin has 
its eyes in his back and its mouth in front, 
thus, when it seizes its prey, it turns over 
like the shark. Their appearance in large 
numbers presages a storm ; they have been 
known to succour shipwrecked mariners, 


one 


and when themselves captured, give vent 
to dismal lamentations. Their love of 
music is a most prominent characteristic. 
Such are the main points set forth in our 
treatise ; several tales are told by classical 
authors which illustrate its 
peculiarities. Mr. Andrew Lang, in his 
‘** Animal Story-Book,” tells, in the words 
of Pliny, how a poor man’s son used to go 


serve to 


to school, crossing every day from Baie 
to Puteoli on a dolphin’s back. ‘‘ Simo 
used to be fed by the boy, for whom it used 
always to watch, and come when called. 
When the boy died, the dolphin “ seemed 
to be heavy and mourn again, until, for 
very grief and sorrow, he also was found 
dead upon the shore.” The first author of 


” 
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this tale, repeated by Elian and Aulus 
Gellius, seems to have been Apion, who 
says he was an eye-witness. The fable of 
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Arion is, of course, well known: how he 
prevailed upon the sailors, who were about 
to kill and rob him, to let him sing one 
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more song, to a lyre accompaniment; how 
the melody attracted the dolphins, where- 
upon he leapt into the sea, and was safely 
carried by one of them to Tarentum. Not 
so familiar, perhaps, is the story in 
Atheneus of one Coiranus, who saw a 
dolphin caught in a net and about to 
be killed by the fishermen ; he bought 
it and returned it to the water. In course 
of time he was shipwrecked, but was saved 
by a dolphin, when everybody else on 
board perished. But this was not all; 
for when in extreme old age he himself 
died, a shoal of dolphins appeared at the 
harbour, swam in procession along the 
shore near Miletus, and accompanied 


the funeral, as it were, in a parallel line, 
with every expression of woebegone grief 
and distress. 

“* Nature,” 
provided a marine counterpart to every 


says Jerome Cardan, “has 


terrestrial animal. Thus a Triton corre- 
sponds to a man, a Nereid to a woman 
(for unlike Syrens, are not 
mythical), sea-elephant to the elephant, 
and so on.” This quaint but perhaps not 
altogether unnatural conceit, being uni- 
versally received with unquestioning faith, 
led to the compilation of lengthy lists of 


Nereids, 
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remarkable deep-sea fauna. Calves, hares, 
foxes, even peacocks, pheasants, partridges, 
quails, larks, and feathered fowls all and 
sundry finding their allotted places in 
marine zoology. Sir Thomas Browne, of 
course, was unconvinced, remarking in 
characteristic language *‘ that all Animals 
of the Land are in their kind in the Sea, 
although received as a Principle, is a 
tenet very questionable and that will admit 
of restraint.” None the less, it is amusing 
to turn over the pages of such a writer as 
Gesner, if only to glance at the pictorial 
embodiments of 
his ideas on the 
subject. It is to 
be remarked that 
no lack 
eye- 
witnesses, testify- 
ing to the capture 
of sea-monks, sea- 
bishops, sea-lions, 
and other strange 
specimens—in 


there is 
of credible 


fact, nearly a score 


of such well- 
attested cases can 
be traced. Only 
a very sceptical 
person, therefore, 
would think of 
asking, with 
Pilate, ‘“‘ What is 
truth?” Here, 
for instance, is a 
sea-lion. Our 
author passes it with little comment, merely 
noting that whereas a lion proper is 
“‘terrible,” the marine variety is con- 
spicuous for its gentleness, but in other 
respects he resembles his counterpart. 
Rondoletius, however, gives a much more 
circumstantial account, remarking that it 
seems but ill-adapted for a marine exist- 
ence, and hinting pretty plainly that he 
had his doubts. They were, however, 
resolved, on appeal to Gisbertus, a doctor 
in Rome, ‘“‘a man of precision in state- 
ment of matters of fact.” Thus appealed 
to, he declared upon oath that to his 
certain knowledge such a creature had 
been caught not long before the decease 
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of Pope Paul III.; upon the strength of 
which affidavit Rondoletius proceeds to a 
minute description, which appears to accord 
well enough with the present Illustration. 
Nevertheless, he seems still to have had 
his doubts, for he takes exception to 
various details in the picture of the sea- 
lion which he saw. Its feet were too long 
and not webbed, its ears were too open, 
and he did not believe it had scales, ‘‘ for 
marine animals which breathe through 
lungs and have solid bones are not 
furnished with scales,” but the fault lay 
with the artist, 
“who, while 
adding some de- 
tails, had omitted 
others.” A note 
in German states 
that the creature 
was caught in 
1284, off the coast 
of Italy, that it 
cried like a human 
being, and that it 
was brought to 
Rome as a present 
to Pope Martin IV. 
Deprived of its 
natural food, how- 
ever, and in un- 
congenial sur- 
roundings, it did 
not long survive 
its capture. 

The religious 
and devotional re- 
quirements of the marine world were 
sufficiently provided for by ‘‘ sea-bishops ” 
and ‘‘sea-monks,” whose existence is 
fortunately not a matter of mere infer- 
ence, but is sufficiently attested by the 
actual capture of an ocean prelate of 
the first water, completely arrayed in 
what, without irreverence, one may be 
permitted to call a full suit of ecclesiastical 
toggery. An engraving of this marvel is 
to be seen in Gesner; it was caught in the 
fifteenth century, and sent to the King of 
Poland, but, like the sea-lion, it did not 
thrive in captivity, and was ultimately 
restored to its proper diocese. Mention 
is made of another ecclesiastical dignitary, 
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caught in 1531 ‘‘in Poland,” but it is not 
quite clear to the present writer that the 
two captures may not refer to the same 


SEA-MONK AND SEA-UNICORN., 


animal, in all likelihood one of the seal 
tribe. The sea-monk or mer-monk of our 
Illustration may be regarded by com- 
parison as a “common object of the sea- 
for the ‘“‘hinferior horder of 
clergy,” in the nature of things, must 
be more numerous than their ecclesias- 
tical superiors of episcopal rank. They 
frequently appear, as it were, at our own 
doors, and are often caught in the estuary 
of the Forth; their appearance, however, 
is regarded as of evil portent. The 
authority for this statement is Boéce; 
but we must remember, notwithstanding 
Sir Arthur Wardour’s belief in him as a 
witness of credit, that Major and Boéce 
were dubbed the “ Jachin and Boaz of falsi- 
fication and forgery.” Aldrovandus quotes 
an authority who says that in the Red Sea 
these creatures are caught, and that their 
hides are so tough that shoes made from 
them last fifteen years. Notwithstanding his 
tonsure and presumable piety, the monk 
of our Illustration, according to the letter- 
press, bears a character which belies his 


” 
shore, 


ostensible sanctity; certainly in his case 
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For it is 
one of his amiable peculiarities to frequent 


** cucullus non factt monachum.” 


the shore, and by his antics and gambols 
to allure the unsuspecting stranger, whom 
he entices into over proximity, 
whereupon he hauls him into the water, 
and devours him at leisure. The 
unicorn, likewise, was a destructive beast, 
being able to penetrate a ship’s side with 
its horn, sink the ship, and drown the 
people, on whom probably it battened. 

Our last Illustration represents 


close 


sea- 


soles 


basking in the sun, a habit, it seems, to 
which they are much addicted, and one 
which supplies the derivation of the word, 
unless one prefers the alternative suggestion 


that they are socalled because they resemble 
the sole of a shoe (‘‘ guza calciamentorum 
soleis assimiletur”). They are favourite 
articles of food, the liver in especial being 
particularly toothsome ; they were much 
recommended by the faculty as a species 
of diet eminently suitable for invalids, 
and little likely to induce attacks of 
‘the phlegm,” ‘‘ distemperature,” ‘‘ choler 
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adust, black fumes,” ard other strange 
ailments which fell to the lot of afflicted 
medizval humanitv. 
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“THE Sheriff of Nottingham made 

| formal complaint to the King of 
the wrong-doing of that most notorious 
outlaw and robber, Robin Hood. The 
phrasing of the complaint was most ex- 
cellent, and it called upon the King to 
take urgent steps. The King’s reply 
was brief and somewhat blunt. It was 
worded after this fashion: ‘‘ A sheriff who 
is inadequate to the duties of a sheriff 
is like to incur our royal displeasure. 
Although your account of the outlaw 
is by no means wholly in accord with 
what we hear from other sources, it 
appears to be your duty to apprehend 
him and not to entreat us to perform 
that duty for you.” When this was read 
out to the Sheriff, he shook in his shoes. 
"Twas well, no doubt, to prate of duty, but 
did his Majesty (though fully informed) 
understand the difficulties? He, the 
Sheriff, had been most punctilious in the 
execution of his office, most instant, most 
industrious. Hood was 


So far as Robin 


GOLDEN 


ARROW. 


concerned there had been no results, but 
was there not reason? If Robin Hood 
would but have played the game according 
to the rules his apprehension would have 
been a light matter. To the Sheriff’s 
mind there was a certain etiquette between 
the law and the outlaw, and this etiquette 
demanded that the outlaw should have 
a permanent residence and no friends. 
It was simple; a child might have under- 
stood it; but Robin, it appeared, either 
had never grasped it or wilfully neglected 
the rules of the game. For he had no 
permanent residence ; he might be in one 
part of Sherwood, or he might be in 
another part, or he might be many miles 
away. Again, he had friends. Not only 
had he behind him his band of followers— 
a band, the Sheriff acknowledged, of some 
importance—but also he had friends among 


those who were, as a rule, respectable and 


law-abiding citizens, who might reason- 
ably have been expected to do their best 


to secure the outlaw’s apprehension. 
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The Sheriff had shrewd suspicions—and 
they were not ill-founded—that there 
were those of that class who actually so 
far forgot their honour and dignity as 
to serve as the outlaw’s spies, duly ap- 
prising him when any danger arose or 
when any prize of especial value was 
like to be thrown in his path. And so 
far were they from assisting towards his 
apprehersion that they actually gave 
refuge and hiding-place to him and his 
men when the pursuit was hard after them. 
The Sheriff had to his disgust found more 
than one instance of this, and in quarters 
where he would least have feared any- 
thing of the kind. Robin Hood was bad, 
bad every way, bad al! through, but he 
had the trick of finding the best men and 
attaching them to him so that nothing 
could undermine their loyalty ; and he 
had the trick of winning the help and 
sympathy of those who should 
(according to the rules of the game) have 
regarded him with hatred and contempt. 

The Sheriff shook his head sadly. The 
King was not reasonable. To revert oncé 
more to that question of a permanent 
residence, the nearest that Robin offered 
to this natural demand ct the part of his 
pursuers was the caves of Sherwood 
Forest. He held, as it was said, the key of 
the caves. For a part of every year 
the caves formed his headquarters, and 
in time of stress they were his most asual 
esort. 

But he held the key of them, and the 
Sheriff did not. The Sheriff had done his 
best. All knew, roughly speaking, where 
the caves were. One day when it was 
reported that Robin was away at Whitby, 
the Sheriff induced a forest-keeper to enter 
those caves by the offer of a Jarge reward. 
Reluctantly the man yielded to the tempta- 
tion of the bribe. Holding a torch high 
above his head, and with one hand on the 
knife in his belt, he made his way into 
the black mouth of the The 


even 


caves 


Sheriff himself. and a goodly following 
with him, watched the torch fade away 
with a dim spark in the distant gloom 


The adventurer never came back. Days 
afterwards a party of ten voluntarily 
offered themselves to go in search of him 
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and rescue him if need were. They also, 
with waving torches, vanished into the 
dark and hungry mouth of the cavern. 
They also never came back. And after 
that, neither by threat nor bribe, could 
the Sheriff induce another man to attempt 
to wrest from Robin the key of the caves. 
For it was shown and proved that Robin 
and his men were in very truth away from 
Sherwood at the time. Therefore at some 
spot within the caves a trap was set to 
take all that would explore them, or else 
Nature herself was in league with Robin, 
and had placed in the path some pitfall 
that only he had the wit to circumvent. 

The Sheriff thought over these things. 
It must be confessed that his lot was hard. 
His enemy was far more difficult to take, 
in sober fact, than his friends would 
believe. And his friends were Jukewarm : 
still worse, they were unjust. They imputed 
to some deficiency on his part what was 
really due to the ability (‘* devilish 
cunning” were the Sheriff's words for 
it) of his antagonist But what a dream 
it was (and it would occasionally haunt 
the Sheriff) of one in authority pointed 
out even by the rabble as the man who 
took Robin Hood—brave fellow though 
he was—and preferred to some high place 
by the King for the same reason ! 

The Sheriff had learned wisdom by 
experience. Numbers—brute force—were 
powerless to overcome Robin. Times 
again and again such measures had been 
tried and had failed. No, against this 
devilish cunning must be pitted a deep 
magisterial sagacity. That also had failed, 
but.had the last word in this respect been 
spoken? The Sheriff thought not. He, 
the Sheriff, had done some remarkably 
clever things, and they had produced 
remarkab!y little fruit. But the bag was 
not empty. There was still gmle and 
stratagem to come. Only it was necessary 
to think. 

And the Sheriff thought long and 
deep, with his head between his hands, 
after sundown, when the rest of his house- 
hold were a-bed. When he also retired 
to rest, his sleep was illumined by most 
beautiful visions of the capture of Robin 
Hood ! 
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““IF [ MISTAKE NOT THAT IS ROBIN HOOD.” 
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He had thought of nothing new. 
Indeed, he had reached that time of life 


when an ordinary man not only thinks of 


nothing new, but regards such thoughts 
in others as profane and indecent. But 
he had thought of a slight improvement 
on a trick which, at its first trial, had 
failed. But such an improvement ! 

Years before, the Sheriff, knowing 
Robin’s audacity and how he prided him- 
self on good yeomanry, had instituted in 
Nottingham an archery contest, offering 
as the prize a silver arrow. To some 
extent the event was as he had expected. 
Robin was present at the contest, and 
no man in Nottingham had been able 
to bend a bow with him, and he had borne 
off the silver arrow. At this moment the 
Sheriff had provided a dozen stout fellows 
to leap out on him and hale him to prison. 
But Robin, having realised the normal 
working of the Sheriffs mind, had 
provided fifty fellows, equally stout, in 
different disguises, to prevent this climax 
to a summer day’s enjoyment. And though 
Robin answered the Sheriff’s expectations 
by winning the silver arrow, he dis- 
appointed them by entirely neglecting to 
be taken off to prison. 

It was on this aged and defective scheme 
that the Sheriff had now improved. He 
offered a greater prize—an arrow, not of 
silver, but of gold. He made it under- 
stood that the man who won it would have 
a fair right to reckon himself the best 
archer in the land. And, in case Robin 
brought his fifty men, the Sheriff was 
determined to provide two hundred. Four 
to one—that should be sufficient. At the 
perfection of every detail he rubbed his 
hands with an approving but solemn glee. 
There was only one essential point which 
he had omitted to notice—that Robin 
Hood never did the same thing twice in 
the same way. 

* % * % 


, 


“* Tis pity,” said the old Friar, as he 
opened the wine flask, ‘‘ that to-morrow 
the gold arrow should be offered to the 
best archer in the land, and that the best 
archer in the land should not win it.” 

“And why should he not win it?” 
asked Robin placidly. 
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“Because at best we can muster no 
more than seventy men, and (my news is 
certain) the Sheriff will have two hundred 
men in waiting to take the winner if the 
award be just.” 

“Is that so?” asked Robin, and for 
some moments he pondered deeply. Then 
he spoke again— 

““None the less must I win the golden 
arrow.” 

“*Seventy to two hundred,” said Little 
John, with his usual brevity. 

‘“‘ Nay,” said the Friar; “if our master 
must needs win the Sheriff’s prize, then I 
take it that the means are ready without 
such desperate fighting.” 

“You say rightly,” replied Robin. 
““Against a dozen men fifty are good. 
Against two hundred men one is enough. 
For it is as well to trick as to overcome, 
so the end be the same. And this time 
I will take with me into Nottingham but 
one other man.” 

‘1 pray you,” said Little John. 

“Not so,” said Robin, “‘for by your 
great stature you would be known to 
all; and, moreover, you are one that 
will never be content unless there be good 
fighting, and he that comes with me must 
never set an arrow to the string.” 

“‘] pray you, master,” said Friar Tuck. 

“Nor can I take you, good Friar,” 
replied Robin. “I have no doubt of 
the skill and courage of you both, but 
here somewhat different is demanded. 
He that goes with me must be of about 
the same stature and figure as myself, 
and the love of good venison and good 
wine has given our worthy Friar a girth 
greater than mine. The man on whom 
my eye is fixed is Much, the millers 
son. There will be but little for him to 
do, yet if he does it to the letter I promise 
you that we will drink the Sheriff’s health 
to-morrow night.” 

“What is the plan ?” both men asked 
eagerly. 

And Robin unfolded it. It was indeed 
of the simplest. 

* * * # 

By the order of the Sheriff the archers 
that would compete for the golden arrow 
stood together in Nottingham market- 
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place on the following morning. Among 
them was Will of Mansfield, a_ stout 
yeoman, well known in the country-side 
for his skill with the bow. There was also 
a terribly suspicious-looking person. He 
held a ragged cloak tightly around him, 
but through its tatters one caught a glint 
of Kendal Green, and of the silver rim of 
a forester’s horn. Moreover, there was 
a strange mixture of hesitation and assur- 
ance about him when he was summoned 
to give his name to the Sheriff. He spoke 
glibly, but—so far as possible—kept his 
face turned away. The Sheriff watched 
him narrowly. 

“See,” he said, to the captain of his 
men-at-arms, ‘‘that you follow that man 
closely when he appears on the green; 
he has disguised himself and found means 
to change his countenance, but if I mistake 
not, that is Robin Hood.” 

It was, of course, not Robin Hood, but 
Much, the miller’s son, who followed the 
orders given him implicitly and 
appeared on the green at all. 


never 
Among the 
competitors in the market-place there was 


also one in the guise of a shepherd, who 


seemed old and feeble. Indeed, his 
appearance there would have excited some 
mockery had it not been that the man was 
so humble. He had not, so he said, the 
least expectation of winning the golden 
arrow; but he had loved archery in his 
youth, and could still bend a bow, though 
strength and sight were failing. If he 
took the fifth or sixth place, that would 
well content him. 

With the absence of the supposed Robin 
Hood from green, the Sheriff felt 
much like an actor who plays to an empty 
house. 


the 


Still, the contest went on, and as 
everyone had expected, Will of Mansfield 
won the golden arrow. The second man 
was some way behind him. Third, but a 
long way behind, was the old shepherd. 
He had done better than he had hoped 
for himself, and seemed well content. 

The Sheriff left the ground in dis- 
appointment, but with the intention to 
plan out at once a scheme even more 
sagacious for the discomfiture of Robin. 

And Will of Mansfield, proud of his 
victory, took with him a great company 
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to drink his health at the Bush, and among 
them he had the generosity to include the 
old shepherd. 

In his cups the shepherd grew first 
garrulous, then boastful, then offensive. 
In his garrulous state he told long stories— 
family histories of no interest that made 
his hearers angry. When he grew boast- 
ful, he told of the exploits of his younger 
days—said that he carried the savings of 
twenty years in his pouch, and that these 
were no light matter. Finally, in the 
offensive stage, glaring angrily at Will of 
Mansfield, he spoke of luck in archery. 
“* Had I,” he added, ‘‘ the choice of mark 
and distance, the golden arrow -would 
have fallen to me this day.” 

**Say you so?” said Will good-naturedly. 
**] will stake the golden arrow against its 
value if the pouch of which you boast 
holds so much, and you shall choose both 
mark and distance. Methinks what | 
have done once I can do again.” 

First, with great gravity, the shepherd 
showed that his purse was as good as his 
story of its contents; then the whole 
company went back to the green. 

There the shepherd chose out a very 
thin wand of willow, and peeled it care- 
fully. He set it up, and marked out the 
distance, amid a roar of laughter. Hardly 
could one see the thin line of white against 
the green beyond. 

“*Tis the merest fooling,” said Will; 
‘but I will not go back from my word. 
The choice of mark and distance lay with 
you. Which of us shall take the first part 
in the farce ?” 

“You,” said the shepherd, “shall loose 
six arrows at the mark, and then I will 
loose six. Then, if neither has hit, we 
will bring the mark nearer and shoot 
again.” 

Will's arrows all missed, the fifth by no 
more than a hair’s-breadth. He shrugged 
his shoulders and stood aside for the 
shepherd. 

The shepherd’s first arrow missed. The 
second grazed the wand. There was a 
loud outcry. ‘A lucky chance!” all said. 
The shepherd, who had grown very quiet, 
said nothing. He waited until the slight 
breeze which had sprung up had died 
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down again. Then, with the utmost care 
he aimed and loosed his third arrow. It 
missed. But the fourth arrow split the 
wand clean 

**Gladly,” said Will of Mansfield, “‘ do 
I give up to you the prize, for such archery 
have I never seen in my life before. At 
the tavern, just now, I thought that you 
spoke somewhat loudly of your merits, but 
now I own that you had justice.” 

‘‘ Nay,” said Robin—for of course the 
supposed shepherd was none otherthan he— 
‘‘no man should speak well of his own 
merits save by way of a trick to provoke a 
match, and in truth that was all that I had 
in my mind. For I had sworn that I would 
win this same golden arrow.” 

“It is yours,” said Will, ‘* but tell me, 
since in archery you are my master, how 
came it that you did not win at the first, 
while the Sheriff stood by and watched 
us?” 

‘** That I cannot tell you.” 

‘** Your name, then ; at least your name.’ 

“Nor that either. Yet shall you learn 
both, and from the Sheriff himself.” 

‘* How so?” 


‘** Go to him and tell him of my challenge, 
and of the mark and the distance and the 
shooting. 


the golden 


Moreover, tell him how I won 
arrow had sworn 
that I would win it, and how I now give it 


back to you for pure good fellowship.” 


because | 
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Will protested, but the shepherd would 
have his way, and after draining another 
cup at the Bush, slipped away from the 
company 

Will had no difficulty in getting speech 
with the Sheriff when once he had men- 
tioned on what matter he came. The 
Sheriff sat in a great carved chair, and 
Will stood before him and told his story 
The Sheriff listened intently, and said no 
word until Will had finished 

Then he blazed forth— 

“Fool! Dullard! Know you not that 
there is but one man who can shoot like 
that, and that that man is Robin Hood? I 
had all in readiness to apprehend him at 
the contest, but by his disguise and his 
poor shooting he deceived me. Had you 
but taken him and brought him before me, 
you might have asked of me anything that 
you would, and I would have given it 
Fool! Out of my sight! Nay, stay! which 
way went he ?” 

Will could not tell. In sooth he would 
not have told even had he been able 

But the Sheriff and his men rode forth, 
some in one direction and some in another, 
hunting by every road and path for one 
habited as an aged shepherd and armed 
with a bow. At dusk they were still 
searching in Sherwood. And, as ever 
happened, those there that searched for 
Robin found him not. 
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By CLEMENT 


THACKERAY’S WORKS: 


A NEw EDITION. 


SHORTER. 


‘* THE POTENTATE.” 


THE SHAKSPERE Boom. 


HEN is a biography not a bio- 
graphy ? That is a problem to 
which one is introduced by Mrs. Ritchie’s 
new edition of Thackeray’s works. ‘‘ My 
father never wished for any biography of 
himself to be written,” she says, ‘‘and for 
this reason I have never attempted to write 
one.” Perhaps this is not quite accurate. 
Anthony Trollope stated in his little sketch 
of Thackeray that the latter had con- 
temptuously referred to some biography of 
his time, and had begged that nothing of 
this kind of thing should come out con- 
cerning himself. I rather fancy that Mrs. 
Ritchie, in conversation with friends, has 
more than once endorsed that view, and 
has, indeed, sometimes seriously con- 
sidered whether she was entitled to take 
her father’s utterance as literally as she 
has done. 


In any case, it does not much 
matter now. To the new edition of 
“Vanity Fair” * Thackeray’s daughter has 
contributed fifty-four pages of biographical 
matter, all of it of the most interesting 
and fascinating character. There are to 
be thirteen volumes of this new edition, 
which is called the ‘“ Biographical 
Edition,” and it may be presumed that 
cach of these will contain the same 
amount of biographical matter as the one 
of them to hand. In this case we shall 


*«* Vanity Fair.” By W. M. Thackeray. With 
a Biographical Introduction by Anne [Thackeray 
Ritchie. (Smith and Elder.) 
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have a biography of seven hundred pages— 
a biography exceeding in its actual num- 
ber of words the whole of “‘ Vanity Fair.” 
For my part, as I have already a beautiful 
library edition of Thackeray’s works—an 
edition far nicer to than the new 
one—I shall probably cut out Mrs. 
Ritchie’s introductions from the new 
edition and bind them together. How, 
then, will it be possible to say there is 
no biography of Thackeray ? 


read 


Mrs. Richmond Ritchie, however, is 


herself so charming that one can readily 
forgive her this pretty inconsistency. 
writer of our time has a pleasanter gift 
of reminiscence. 


x 
sO 


Her style is worthy of 
her father’s daughter, and many of us 
must regret that she does not continue 
to write admirable as ‘Old 
Kensington” and ‘The Village on the 


Cliff.” 


stories as 


One whom it is possible almost to hail 
as a new woman-writer has come upon the 
scene with ‘“‘ The Potentate.” + The author, 
Miss Frances Forbes - Robertson, 
already written many short stories, and 
published at least two previous volumes, 
but this, I think, is her first book of any 
length, and it is certainly an admirable 
one, displaying possibilities far superior to 
anything indicated by her earlier stories. 
The influence of Walter Pater is marked 


has 


+‘: The Potentate.” By 
Robertson. 


Frances Forbes- 


(A. Constable and Co.) 
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in the style, and the influence of Machia- 
velli in the _ historical surroundings. 
Everard Val Dernement and his defiance 
of Duke Cosmo, with the love-incidents 
supplied by the picture of Pilar Maruri, 
furnish forth a story more dramatic, more 
poetical, more altogether new than any- 
thing that a woman writer has given us 
since Miss Olive Schreiner wrote ‘“ The 
Story of an African Farm.” 


Scarcely a day passes which does not 
produce some new book concerning Shak- 
spere ; there is, in fact, an extraordinary 
revival of interest in everything which 
relates to the great poet. For the ignorant 
person, Brandes’s two handsome volumes 
make good reading. They form an enter- 
taining biography of Shakspere. The 
book should be qualified by a study of 
Spencer Baynes’s articles on Shakspere, by 
Edward Dowden’s ‘“Shakspere’s Mind 
and Art,” and by Sidney Lee’s article in 
the ‘‘ Dictionary of National Biography.” 
In addition to these contributions to the 
subject I think I have received no fewer 
than twelve books within the year, one 
of them demonstrating that Shakspere 
was a Puritan, another demonstrating his 
sympathy with the Essex revolt, one called 
““Shakspere the Boy,” and so on, and 
best of all, perhaps, that ‘Diary of 
Master William Silence,” which we owe 
to Dr. Madden. 


Now we have a volume of Shakspere’s 
Poems,* edited by Mr. George Wyndham, 
and Mr. Wyndham’s introduction will 
have to be taken count of by all intelli- 
gent students of the poet. The general 
effect of the books that I have named 
is calculated to impress one not that we 
know very little of Shakspere, but that we 
really know a great deal. Mr. Wyndham’s 
introduction throws still another side-light 
upon Shakspere’s life. ‘“‘The principal 


world in which Shakspere lived,” he re- 
minds us, “was that of the company of 
actors to which he belonged.” ‘* We are 
apt to reconstruct this theatrical world,” 
he says, “in which he had his being, 
fancifully : from his plays rather than from 
the plays of his contemporaries, and from 
the few among his plays which are our 
favourites, just because they differ most 
widely from theirs. But this world of 
everyday effort and experience was not 
altogether, as at such times it may seem 
to us, a garden of fair flowers and softly 
sighing winds and delicate perfumes, nor 
altogether a gorgeous gallery of gallant 
inventions; it was also garish, strident, 
pungent; a Donnybrook Fair of society 
journalists, a nightmare of Gillray carica- 
ture.” Acting on this theory, Mr. Wynd- 
ham has thrown a considerable measure 
of light upon the life of Shakspere’s time, 
and upon the way in which his contempor- 
aries regarded him. He has, in fact, 
given us a most impressive piece of 
Shaksperean criticism. 


Another volume to be added to the 
literature of Shakspere comes to me all 
the way from San Francisco. It is called 
‘“‘Idle Hours in a Library,” t and the 
author, Mr. Hudson, is an American Pro- 
fessor of English Literature. <A large part 
of the book is occupied by the subject of 
London life in Shakspere’s time. Although 
I have read many books on the subject, 
I have never seen so excellent a pre- 
sentation of what London was really like 
in the closing years of the reign of 
Elizabeth. Mr. Hudson has been a great 
student of the plays of the period—plays 
which treat of conditions, even 
more than Shakspere’s own works do, 
and the result is a most interesting 
book—a book which should have no 
difficulty in obtaining a public and a 
publisher in England. 


social 
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t “Idle Hours in a Library.” By William 
Henry Hudson. (William Doxey, San Francisco.) 








THE BROTHERHOOD OF PITY AT FLORENCE. 


By JANET ROSS. 


The History of a Noble Charity, told by Mrs. Ross, who is well known in literary circles as 
the author of ‘Three Generations of Englishwomen” and ‘Early Days Recalled,” the 
former being the life of her mother, grandmother, and great-grandmother, all famous in the 


world of letters. 


The mother of Mrs. Ross was Lady Duff-Gordon, who wrote “ Letters 
from Egypt’ and a translation of “‘The Amber Witch.” 


Her grandmother was Sarah 


Austin, known to fame by her translation of von Ranke’s “ History of the Popes” and 
J I 


’ 


her ‘‘ Studies in German Literature.’ 


Mrs. Austin’s mother was Mrs. Taylor, of Norwich, 


who was herself a vigorous writer, and whose husband had anticipated even Carlyle by 


introducing German literature to the English public. 


Mrs. Ross resides at Florence, in the 


house rendered famous as the scene of the story-telling in Boccaccio’s ‘‘ Decameron.” 





OST visitors to Florence have seen 
M the brethren of the Misericordia 
bound on some mission of mercy, gliding 
silently, like black ghosts carrying a black 
catafalque, through the city. All heads 
are uncovered as they pass, and the most 
ribald and uncouth carter draws his mules 
on one side to give more room. 

No wonder the Florentines are proud of 
their Confraternity, the finest charitable 
institution that ever was founded. Anyone 
can give money, but the brethren give 
personal fatigue, and are often exposed to 
infection. No winter snow or burning 
summer sun stops the devoted band. 
Three times a day the bell of the Miseri- 
cordia Chapel, in Piazza del Duomo, rings 
to call those whose turn it is to carry sick 
poor to the hospital. Ten brethren usually 
go with each litter, under the orders of 
a Capo di Guardia, who is distinguished 
by a bag tied round his waist. This 
contains brandy, cough lozenges, and 
the key of a drawer under the litter in 
which is a drinking-cup, a stole, a crucifix, 
the ritual, and some holy water, in case 
the sick person should die on the way. 
The long dress and the cowl with two 
holes for the eyes are of black cotton, and 
black gaiters are worn, so that the brethren 
may no? be recognised by the colour of 


their trousers. The cowl may only be 
thrown back outside the city gates and in 
certain specified streets; if it rains hard 
or the sun is powerful, a black felt hat is 
worn over it. Four brethren carry the 
litter, which weighs about 180 Ib., and 
the reserve men keep one hand under the 
poles in case a bearer should stumble or 
fall. A slight tap on the pole is the 
signal for changing bearers, which is so 
skilfully done that the sick or wounded 
are never shaken. As they relieve the 
others, the fresh men say: ‘‘ May God 
reward you!” The answer is: ‘“‘Go in 
peace !” 

If they have to go a long way, sixteen 
brethren are told off for service, and 
should the case be a very bad one, a 
brother walks on either side of the litter, 
as shown in the Illustration, to watch the 
invalid’s face or feel his pulse. 

When the house-door is too small to 
admit the litter, the Capo di Guardia and 
six brethren go to the sick-room. Tenderly 
and carefully they carry the invalid on a 
thick quilted coverlid to the litter, and the 
arched top is opened against the street, so 
that curious passers-by should not see the 
sick person. Before leaving the room, the 
Capo di Guardia leaves a small sum on 
the table, in obedience to a legacy left 
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for that purpose to the Confraternity by 
two pious citizens longago. If the invalid 
is the bread-winner, or the poverty of the 
family evident, the Capo di Guardia begs 
the brethren to do yet another charity, 
and holding his hat together like a 
bag, goes from one to another to 
collect alms. He asks the sick person 
whom the money is to be given to and, 
without counting, pours the contents of 
his hat into their hands. The members of 
the Misericordia take it by turn to go at 
stated hours to the houses of sick people 
to change their linen or beds, or to sit up 
at night with those who are too poor to 
pay a nurse. In maladies like rheumatic 
fever, when the slightest touch is agony, 
they are often called to rich folk to lift 
an invalid—so gentle and sure from long 
habit is their touch. No member is 
allowed to accept anything — money or 
food—save a glass of water, in any house. 

Someone is always on guard at the 
Misericordia Chapel, and if an accident 
occurs a message is sent there to call a 
litter. Then the great bell of Giotto’s 
Tower, just opposite the chapel, is tolled 
in a peculiar way—twice for an accident, 
three times for a death—to call the brethren 
who are on the list for that day. 

Twice it has happened to me that a 
shopman has left his wife to serve the 
clients in the shop, while he hastily threw 
on his cloak and tore out of the door. 
The first time, being new to Florence, I 
thought the man had gone mad. My face, 
I suppose, showed surprise, for one of the 
customers said, ‘‘Eh, Signora, don’t you 
hear the bell ?—an accident.” 

A member of one of the oldest and 
most noble families of Florence told me 
some of his experiences with the Miseri- 
cordia. A typical case was one evening in 
the old Ghetto, now destroyed. A poor 
woman on the eve of her confinement was 
lying in the room where her husband, his 
brother, and two children were ill with 
typhoid fever, and the Misericordia had 
been called to take her to the hospital. 
She lived on the ninth storey of the tower 
of the old Tosa Palace, up a precipitous 
and narrow staircase with many turnings. 
The question arose how to carry her down 
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in safety, and was solved by my friend, 
who crept under the quilt, which was held 
by four bearers. On hands and knees 
he went backwards down the long stair- 
case, with the poor woman resting on 
his back. It took nearly half an hour 
to reach the litter in the street, and my 
friend was stiff for many days afterwards. 
He stood godfather to the baby boy, who 
came into the world three hours after 
the woman reached the hospital, saw to 
the child’s education, and made a man 
of him. 

According to tradition, the Misericordia’ 
was founded in 1240, when Florence 
supplied the world with cloth, so that 
many porters were employed to carry the 
bales from the weavers to the dyers and 
thence to the merchants’ warehouses. The 
men used to take refuge from summer sun 
and winter wind in some unused cellars 
belonging to the Adimari, in the Piazza 
del Duomo. (All Florentines will tell you 
that some shelter is absolutely necessary 
against the wind which always blows round 
and round the cathedral in hot pursuit of 
the devil, who, being clever and utterly 
shameless, eludes his enemy by slipping 
in at one side door of the Duomo and 
out at the other.) 

The porters were much given to cursing 
and swearing, which, to this day, is a 
well-known Tuscan One Piero 
Borsi, an old and devout man, was 
scandalised by his companions’ blas- 
phemous talk, and proposed that every- 
one who took the names of God or the 
Holy Virgin in vain should be obliged to 
put a crazia into a box by way of penance. 
They all adhered to this idea, and, as an 
old writer quaintly says, ‘‘much time 
having passed in this devout exercise, 
and large sums being accumulated,” old 
Piero suggested that six litters should be 
made, one for each quarter of the city, 
that every porter should undertake for 
six days in the year to carry the sick to 
hospital and to go to the aid of those who 
fell from scaffolds, were murdered, drowned, 
or hurt in the streets. For every journey 
they were to receive a giulio. This pro- 
posal met with universal approbation, and 
was carried out 


vice. 





THE 


Count L. 
work on 


Passerini, in his exhaustive 
the charitable institutions of 
ridicules the old tradition, 
quoting the learned and saintly Arch- 
bishop Antonino of Florence in support 
of his opinion that the Misericordia was 
an offshoot of another confraternity, the 
Laudesi o. Or-San-Michele, 
1292. 


Florence,* 


founded in 
He believes that the separation 
took place in 1326, during the pestilence 
which broke out in the city, owing, old 
writers say, to the many unburied corpses 
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his son Matteo reports that three persons 
perished out of every five. 
‘** Igneus 


Palmieri says : 


vapor magnitudine horribile 
boreali moveus regione, magno aspicie- 
tinui terrore per dilabitur: et 


quidam _ scribunt eodem 


coelum 
hoc anno 
quosdam bestiolas multiplicato munero in 
Oriente e quarum cor- 
ruptio et foetor pestilentiam intulerant.” 
Florence was strewn with corpses, and 
no sound save the measured tread of the 
brethren of the broke the 


ceelo cecidisse, 


Misericordia 
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of the soldiers who fell at the battle of 
Altopascio, whereby the air was corrupted. 
So many people died that the Republic 
forbade the tolling of the passing bell or 
the publication of the number of deaths. 
In 1340 there was another outbreak, 
which chiefly attacked the very poor. 
‘Then came the great plague of 1348, so 
eloquently described by Boccaccio. The 
historian Giovanni Villani died of it, and 


* Storia degli Stabilimenti di Beneficenza e 
d’Instruzione Elementare Gratuita della Citta di 
Firenze, da Luigi Passerini.—(Le Monnier, Firenze, 
1853.) 


MISERICORDIA CARRYING A WOUNDED MAN TO HOSPITAL. 


silence of the streets. They behaved like 
heroes, buried the dead, took charge of 
the orphans, and distributed food and 
clothes to the needy. The gratitude of 
the Florentines was shown by the large 
sums bequeathed to the Confraternity, 
amounting to 35,000 golden florims. 

In 1363 the plague once more decimated 
the unfortunate city, and Matteo Villani, 
like his father before him, died of it, as 
did the soldier, Pier Farnese, 
who was buried with great pomp in the 
Cathedral. The Misericordia again braved 
infection, and earned the gratitude of their 


valorous 
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fellow-citizens. Those were the days when, 
as Dante says, Florence— 
Was chaste and sober, 
And her citizens were content 
With unrobed jerkins. 

A story Count Passerini quotes goes to 
show how conscientious men were. A 
certain Florentine, Neri Boscoli, left a 
large fortune to the Confraternity. He 
had been a banker in Naples, and bore an 
evil name as a usurer. So the captains 
of the Misericordia hesitated about accept- 
ing a legacy stained with the tears of many 
poor families; and they called the first 
theologians of Florence together to advise 
them. Unanimously the holy men decided 
that the captains might accept the legacy 
for so charitable an institution—what had 
been taken from the poor would thus be 
given back to them—but that they ought 
to return to any who could produce abso- 
lute proof the amount that Boscoli had 
extorted by exorbitant usury. 
done, and all men were satisfied. 


This was 


Besides exercising charity, the Miseri- 
cordia were before their age in ideas of 
municipal government. A century and a 
half before any such thing was thought 
of in other European cities, the captains 
met together on Feb. 20, 1407, and decreed 
that their notary should take exact note— 
‘‘in a large book to be made for the pur- 
pose ”’—of every child born in the city, 
and of every person baptised in San 
Giovanni. Till then the priest had kept 
a primitive register of the number by 
dropping a black bean for every male 
baptised, a white for every female, into 
a box, whereby mistakes often arose. 
Unfortunately the old books of the Con- 
fraternity perished in the great inunda- 
tion of when the Arno 
much damage. 

In the fourteenth 


1557, did so 


and fifteenth cen- 


turies Florence was visited at frequent 
intervals by the plague, and when read- 
ing the accounts of the old historians 


one wonders that the human 
not exterminated. The Misericordia 
continued to exercise their charitable 
mission until they fell a victim to 
the intrigues of a Medici. Cosimo di 
Giovanni de’ Medici was Camarlingo, or 


Tace was 
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overseer of the Confraternity of Santa 
Maria del Bigallo, which had _ once 
been famed for good deeds and enriched 
by large legacies. But maladministration 
had ruined their patrimony, and odious 
comparisons were drawn between the two 
institutions. So, in 1425, Cosimo induced 
the Signory of Florence to order the fusion 
of the Misericordia with ‘the Bigallo, and 
took care that the latter should be para- 
mount in the management, especially of 
the funds. Abuses of all kinds crept in, 
the treasure which had been left for 
the benefit of the poor was squandered in 
banquets and festivities, and the Miseri- 
cordia soon exist. But the 
memory of their self-sacrifice survived in 
the hearts of the people, and a small 
incident sufficed to resuscitate the noble 
charity. Filippo Tornabuoni, in _ his 
diary, relates that in 1480 a man dropped 
down dead in Via S. Francesco (probably 
of the plague which had broken out in 
Florence in 1479). For days the corpse 
lay festering in the street, until a citizen 
took it on his back to the palace of the 
Signory, and throwing down his load at the 
feet of the Gonfalonier, said: “ This 
comes of you and your predecessors not 
seeing that the old laws and customs be 
observed.” Whereupon it was determined 
to reconstitute the Misericordia, and the 
captains of the Bigallo, all citizens of 
high repute, met and drew up statutes, 
which exist, with little change, to this day. 
They commence: “ Inasmuch as Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, besides a number of the 
Apostles, instituted and ordained seventy- 
two disciples, who were charged to go 
with charity into the world, preaching and 
disseminating His doctrine, we order that 
the aforesaid number of our Confraternity 
and company, seventy-two, shall go into 
our territory of Florence, practising the 
work of mercy and charity; especially 
shall they bury the poor and miserable 
dead, without retribution or guerdon, 
doing this solely for the love of Jesus 
Christ, who suffered death and passion for 
the love of us.” 

Besides the seventy-two Capi di Guardia, 
thirty of whom belong to the priesthood 
and forty to the laity, there are some 


ceased to 





THE 
hundreds of Giornanti (day - workers), 
Stracciafogli (paper-tearers), and Buone- 
voglie (well-intentioned), who have no 
voice in the management of the Con- 
fraternity. 

The Giornanti are bound to serve one 
day in every week, or if they cannot do 
this, to sleep one night in the week at the 
Misericordia, where there is a room with 
four beds. They go there at 10 p.m., and 
cannot leave until 
five in the morn- 
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the King and the Archbishop of Florence, 
who hold that rank by virtue of their posi- 
tion), a provider, a chancellor, a secretary, 
an overseer, and two visitors of sick 
brethren of the Confraternity, who dis- 
tribute certain alms on the certificate of 
the doctor of the Misericordia. The 
daughters of the Capi di Guardia can com- 
pete for dowers, which are given every 
year, and if any of the seventy - two 

brethren fall into 





ing, when the first 
mass is said. 

The queer name 
of Stracciafogli 
comes from the 
old custom of 
their tearing up 
paper slips when 
they had 
hundred. 


one 
A slip 
was given to each 
man after he had 
accomplished a 
journey, but they 
are only expected 
to do four during 
a month. No 
apprentice is ad- 
mitted into the 
Confraternity 
without his 
master’s consent, 
nor any youth 
under age save by 
his father’s wish. 
No servant in 
livery can belong 
to it, nor can any 
coachman, cobbler, 
salt meats and 
following a 


Co 


barber, 
seller of 


hairdresser, 
or of 
sausages, Or any person 
trade which is considered 
No man can be of the 
Misericordia who has been condemned in 
a court of law, or is notoriously an evil liver. 
Characteristic of the Italian passion for 
regulating everything are the innumerable 
laws and regulations laid down for the 
conduct of the brethren, and the pains and 
penalties for their non-observance. 

There are six captains and six coun- 
sellors, eight conservators (not including 


fish 


mean or vile. 


A BROTHER OF THE MISERICORDIA ASKING ALMS. 


poverty they are 
given a small 
stipend every 
month. Save the 
conservators, who 
hold their office 
for life, the others 
change every four 
months, and all 
are chosen by lot 
from the seventy- 
two Capi di 
Guardia. A small 
annual payment 
gives them a 
right to be buried 
in the cemetery 
of the Miseri- 
cordia (unless the 
family object), 
and to fifteen 
masses for the 
repose of their 
When a 
Capo di Guardia 
dies his place is 
filled by the 
Giornante who 
has the longest service; he is in turn 
succeeded by the Stracciafoglio who has 
shown most zeal and charity. 

Soon after the Misericordia had been 
reconstructed the plague broke out again. 
Bad in 1495, it was worse in 1498, when 
the Republic gave the Confraternity full 
powers to do what seemed best to them to 
prevent the spread of the disease. But for 
ten years it lingered in and around the 
city. The Confraternity established several 
hospitals, and in one,* near the old gate of 





souls. 


* Now Montedomini, or the poor-house of Florence. 
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Justice, a certain number of brethren shut 
themselves up with the sick and did all the 
nursing themselves. Between 1522 and 
1528 the plague was worse than ever; 
sixty thousand people died, and Benedetto 
Varchi, Bernardo Segni, and Scipione 
Ammirato all bear testimony to the 
neroic self-devotion of the Misericordia. 
In 1630 there was another outbreak of the 
plague, and the Misericordia had so much 
to do that the bearers of a litter were re- 
duced to two brethren, while another walked 
in front ringing a bell to warn passers-by 
to get out of the way. They abolished 
the ordinary mattresses in the litters and 
used hay or straw, which was burnt after 
every journey. 

In 1633 came another wave of infection, 
which, however, soon spent itself. Pious 
people said thanks to the Virgin of the 
Impruneta, who was brought down from 
her hill into Florence. Others attributed 
the cessation of the sickness to the strict 
system of isolation insisteg™ upon by the 
Misericordia. This was the last plague 
in Florence, and in the archives of the 
Confraternity still exist the curious old 
books containing the names of those who 


were taken to the various hospitals or to | 


the cemeteries, the deliberations of the 
chiefs, the sums spent in charity, and lists 
of things found in plague-stricken and 
abandoned houses. 

The Misericordia has had various resi- 
dences. The beautiful Loggia, opposite 
the Baptistery, was built for them by 
Orcagna, but fell to the Bigallo when the 
first-named confraternity, in 1523, took a 
house belonging to Tomaso Ginori. Then 
the Signory gave them the Church of 


St. Christopher in the Corso degli 
Adimari, where they remained until 


1575, when the Grand Duke Francis L., 
“‘in order that so exemplary a_ work, 
which brings such honour to the city of 
Florence, should not be hid, but stand 
in a conspicuous and visible place,” 
bestowed on them the building where the 
Court of Trustees used to assemble on 
the Piazza del Duomo. Here the Miseri- 
cordia still meet, and it is like suddenly 
stepping back several hundreds of years 
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to attend the gathering and starting of 





the brethren on their charitable missions. 
The whole place is neatness and cleanli- 
ness itself, and in the little church is a 
most beautiful altar-piece by Luca della 
Robbia, brought from the old abbey of 


A more 
was 


Rocettini early in this century. 
gracious and lovely Virgin never 
fashioned by the great artist, and the 
Holy Child has much the same wonderful 
expression that Raphael ‘has given Him in 
the famous Dresden picture, the Sistine 
Madonna. A halo of cherubim surrounds 
the Madonna, and a saint stands on 
either side. In the secretary’s room 
hangs a curious picture by Cigoli of. the 
Piazza del Duomo during the great plague. 
There are also two works in marble by 
Benedetto di Majano in the oratory, a 
Madonna and Child and a St. Sebastian 
(the patron saint of the Confraternity), 
which are worth seeing. 

But the most interesting painting done 
for the Misericordia when they assembled 
in the Bigallo is, perforce, still there—a 
fresco, attributed to Giottino, of Charity, 
with the city of Florence at her feet. She 
stands erect, robed like a nun, her head 
crowned with a mitre bearing the mystic 
Thau in the centre and the words “ Miseri- 
cordia Domini” round the edge. Her hands 
are folded in prayer, and the mantle which 
hangs from her shoulders is ornamented 
with five medallions on either side repre- 
senting various works of charity and Latin 
mottoes in praise thereof. A multitude 
kneel at either side, the men to the right, 
the women to the left. Interesting for 
the dresses and the representation of 
ancient Florence with the first circle of 
walls, this fresco would be invaluable if 
there existed any key to the kneeling 
personages, for they are indubitably por- 
traits. It has been injured by restoration, 
and many of the words are illegible or 
mere nonsense. The date, which with the 
inscription has been entirely repainted, is 
MCCCXLII., but Sandini, who, wrote the 
history of the Misericordia in the last 
century, gives it as ten years later. In our 
own days, when cholera devastated the 
fair city of Florence in 1855, the brethren 
of the Misericordia showed a courage and 
self-sacrifice beyond all praise. 
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intermediate profits whatever. 
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their out-turn of Tea is stupendous, enabling the 
Company to supply Teas of the most exquisite | 
flavour at prices much below those quoted by any | 
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Large Stocks of nearly every kind of Tea grown 
are invariably on hand. 





These Teas after arrival in England are blended 
in the proper proportions in the Company’s own 
Warehouses under the direct personal supervision 
of the Company's experts. It is only by this | 
scientific blending of numbers of different Growths, 
comprising many varieties of Flavour and Aroma, 
that perfect liquoring Tea is produced. Growths | 
of Tea from any one district rarely drink well | 
alone. 

The Company’s Teas enjoy the reputation of | 
being the finest the World produces. 





These Teas have been supplied for many years | 
to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, to H.R.H. the 
Duke of Connaught, to the House of Commons, to 
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United King: lom Tea Company enjoy the most 
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any Firm or Company in the Tea Trade. 


The Company's Teas are used literally by 
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E.eryone who knows the Luxury of a Delicious 
Cup of Tea deals with the United Kingdom Tea 
Company. ———— -- - 

Those who are not already Customers, and who 
appreciate really good Tea are respectfully invited 


| to write for Samples (which are sent Free of 


Charge) and to taste and judge for themselves. 


| The Superiority in quality and the very moderate 


prices will then at once be ) strikingly apparent. 


Gratifying unsolicited Testimonials could be 
published by thousands if necessary. 





The Company's Teas are guaranteed absolutely 
pure, and, moreover, are most economical in use, 
In Establishments where quantities of Tea are 
consumed the economy effected by using them will 
be surprising, while in smaller households the 
saving will be proportionately large and noticeable. 
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Justice, a certain number of brethren shut 
themselves up with the sick and did all the 
nursing themselves. Between 1522 and 
1528 the plague was worse than ever; 
sixty thousand people died, and Benedetto 
Varchi, Bernardo Segni, and Scipione 
Ammirato all bear testimony to the 
neroic self-devotion of the Misericordia. 
In 1630 there was another outbreak of the 
plague, and the Misericordia had so much 
to do that the bearers of a litter were re- 
duced to two brethren, while another walked 
in front ringing a bell to warn passers-by 
to get out of the way. They abolished 
the ordinary mattresses in the litters and 
used hay or straw, which was burnt after 
every journey. 

In 1633 came another wave of infection, 
which, however, soon spent itself. Pious 
people said thanks to the Virgin of the 
Impruneta, who was brought down from 
her hill into Florence. Others attributed 
the cessation of the sickness to the strict 
system of isolation insisted upon by the 
Misericordia. This was the last plague 
in Florence, and in the archives of the 
Confraternity still exist the curious old 
books containing the names of those who 


were taken to the various hospitals or to | 


the cemeteries, the deliberations of the 
chiefs, the sums spent in charity, and lists 
of things found in plague-stricken and 
abandoned houses. 

The Misericordia has had various resi- 
dences. The beautiful Loggia, opposite 
the Baptistery, was built for them by 
Orcagna, but fell to the Bigallo when the 
first-named confraternity, in 1523, took a 
house belonging to Tomaso Ginori. Then 
the Signory gave them the Church of 


St. Christopher in the Corso degli 
Adimari, where they remained until 


1575, when the Grand Duke Francis I., 
“‘in order that so exemplary a_ work, 
which brings such honour to the city of 
Florence, should not be hid, but stand 
in a conspicuous and visible place,” 
bestowed on them the building where the 
Court of Trustees used to assemble on 
the Piazza del Duomo. Here the Miseri- 
cordia still meet, and it is like suddenly 
stepping back several hundreds of years 
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the brethren on their charitable missions. 
The whole place is neatness and cleanli- 
ness itself, and in the little church is a 
most beautiful altar-piece by Luca della 
Robbia, brought from the old abbey of 
Rocettini early in this century. A more 
and lovely Virgin was never 
fashioned by the great artist, and the 
Holy Child has much the same wonderful 
expression that Raphael ‘has given Him in 
the famous Dresden picture, the Sistine 
Madonna. A halo of cherubim surrounds 
the Madonna, and a saint stands on 
either side. In the secretary’s room 
hangs a curious picture by Cigoli of. the 
Piazza del Duomo during the great plague. 
There are also two works in marble by 
Benedetto di Majano in the oratory, a 
Madonna and Child and a St. Sebastian 
(the patron saint of the Confraternity), 
which are worth seeing. 

But the most interesting painting done 
for the Misericordia when they assembled 
in the Bigallo is, perforce, still there 
fresco, attributed to Giottino, of Charity, 
with the city of Florence at her feet. She 
stands erect, robed like a nun, her head 
crowned with a mitre bearing the mystic 
Thau in the centre and the words “ Miseri- 
cordia Domini” round the edge. Her hands 
are folded in prayer, and the mantle which 
hangs from her shoulders is ornamented 
with five medallions on either side repre- 
senting various works of charity and Latin 
mottoes in praise thereof. A multitude 
kneel at either side, the men to the right, 
the women to the left. Interesting for 
the and the representation of 
ancient Florence with the first circle of 
walls, this fresco would be invaluable if 
there existed any key to the kneeling 
personages, for they are indubitably por- 
traits. It has been injured by restoration, 
and many of the words are illegible or 
mere nonsense. The date, which with the 
inscription has been entirely repainted, is 
MCCCXLII., but Sandini, who, wrote the 
history of the Misericordia in the last 
century, gives it as ten years later. In our 
own days, when cholera devastated the 
fair city of Florence in 1855, the brethren 
of the Misericordia showed a courage and 
self-sacrifice beyond all praise. 
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0. 1.—THE CHANCE OF LIVING *‘ ONE YEAR MORE” AT THE EIGHTEEN AGES MENTIONED. 


A MAN’S CHANCE OF LIFE. 





